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T H E Author of the following 

| L Treatiſe is aware that it will 
appear eſſentially different from his 
late publication on the ſame ſubjects. 
A more accurate inveſtigation of the 
affections, concerning which he had 
ventured to deliver his ſentiments, 
made him acquainted with an error 
in his former opinion, and he held 
As it 


1 
it incumbent upon him to ſend forth 
an immediate correction of it. 


—— , 
* 


Tus miſtake to which he alludes, 
is in regard to the matter of urinary 
concretions. This matter was almoſt 

univerſally ſuppoſed to be calcareous 
earth. It has been conſidered as 
ſuch, by chemiſts even of eminence, 
who pretended to have examined it. 
The Author, never doubting the 

truthof theirobſervations, attem pted 
to account for the production of cal- 
culi, on principles that were ſuited 
to the idea of their being calcareous. 
He is ready to take blame to him- 
| ſclf 


„ 
ſelf for having placed too much re- 
hance upon authorities to which leſs 
confidence was due, and he has en- 
deavoured to make atonement, by 


the introduction of experiments 


upon which his concluſions muſt 
reſt. 


Tux Author continues to with- 
hold his name from the world, not 
from the apprehenſions of any diffi- 
culty in the defence of his opinions, 
but becauſe he is deſirous that they 
mould be conſidered without any 
regard to the perſon from whom they 5 
have ariſen. He has only to requeſt, 
that the whole may be weighed with 
| _ caution, 
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. 
caution, and reflected upon with im- 
partiality, before judgment be pro- 
nounced. 


ad. 
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Tus INTRODUCTION: .. 


\HE RE are fow diſeaſes from which | 

greater ſufferings are endured, than' 
from urinary concretions; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding their frequency, very little has 
been known concerning the circuraſtances 
which produce them, or the means by 
which they may be prevented,” «As 4 
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1 
proof of this allertion, witneſs the very 
painful and dangerous operations that are 
daily put in practice for the extraction of 
ſtones. 1 


Tx affection which paſſes by the name 
of Govur, has very much engaged the at- 
tention of medical men. It is, on account 
of the violence of its ſymptoms, and the 


numbers that labour under it, a malady 


of the moſt ſerious importance. Phyſi- 


cians have exerted themſelves to find out 
a-remedy for it, but their endeavours have 


not hitherto been crowned with ſucceſs, 


Amidſt modern diſcoveries, the improve- 
ments in Medicine are not the leaſt con- 
fiderable ; yet it is remarkable, that ne 
material advantage has been gained in the 


inveſtigation of this Diſeaſe. Experience 


1 has 


1 
Has taught in what manner its violence 
may be mitigated, but no effectual means 
of cure have as yet been ſuggeſted, 
moſt eminent of the profeſſion have 
acknowledged themſelves unacquainted 
with the cauſe of Gout, and for this rea- 
ſon it has emphatically been termed the 
OrRoBrIUM MEDICORUM. | | 


AN examination of the various theories 
that have been formed reſpecting theſe 
«diſeaſes, would be tedious and unenter- 
taining. Many of them were plauſible, 
while others have not had even ingenuity 
to recommend them. They are com- 
plaints with which the rich and the 
tuxurious are very frequently aMllicted, 
and the eagerneſs of fuck to be relieved, 
has W them to become the dupes of 

; B 2 an- 
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unprincipled individuals, who levy im- 
menſe contributions by the ſale of their 
unavailing noſtrums. While it is admit- 


ted that every other ſcience is to be learnt 
by ſtudy and application alone, an opi- 
nion appears to prevail, that the medical 
art may be obtained upon eaſier terms, 
and the higheſt confidence is placed in the 
arrogant profeſſions of deſigning and illi- 
terate Quacks. It is amazing that any 
man of underſtanding ſhould venture to 


commit the management of his deareſt 
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{ | concerns, to the blind guidance of ſuch 
| pretenders. Too often the conſtitution 
| | has been ſacrificed to the blunders of em- 
| | pirics, and their unhappy employers have 
j | lamented their. credulity, when the me- 
| lancholy - conſequences were irretriev- 
| able: wy 26s $92 250 
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15 1 
Wirnovr entering into any minute 
inveſtigation of the opinions of others, 


we ſhall endeavour to ſtate our own ſenti- 


ments concerning the diſeaſes in queſtion, 
After enquiring into the cauſe and pro- 
greſs of each, we ſhall'proceed to conſi- 
der of the means by which they may be 
prevented. and removed. 
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On the Matter of Urinary Concretions. 

FE coneretions generated in the 
urinary paſſages are of various ſies 

and figures, They differ, likewiſe, from 
each other, in reſpect to colour, texture; - 
and ſpecific gravity. A conſiderable de- 
B 4 gree 


8-1. 
gree of variety is frequently obſervable in 
the ſame concretion, for when cut into 
they are found of a laminated ſtructure, 
and the ſeveral lamina are ſometimes very 
different in appearance. An infinite num- 
ber of opinions. have been held reſpecting 
che matter of them, but it does not ap- 
pear that many experiments have been 
made, by which any accurate knowledge 

of its properties could be obtained. The 
qualities aſcribed. to it had their founda- 
tion in conjecture merely, It was conſi- 
dered as acid by ſome, and as alkaline by 
others. Not unfrequently it was com- 

pared to the Tartar which is ſeparated 
from vines during fermentation, and in 

treating of it, many authors were uſed to 
talk of earth, ſalts, air, oil, and ſulphur, 
without appearing to have any. preciſe 
4 1 ideas 
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Urinary concretions, from having a 
conſiderable reſemblance to. chalk-ſtones, 


were frequently conſidered as calcareous 


earth. This opinion was ſo prevalent, | 


that it has ſeldom been called in queſtion, 
It originated from outward. appearance, 


but it was ſuppoſed to have received con- 6 


firmation from experiment, for it was 


maintained even in the medical theatres. 


AT length, an inveſtigation of the pro- 


perties of this matter was, entered upon 


by Mr. Scheele and Sir T. Bergmann, 
theſe diſtinguiſhed chemiſts, to whom the 
| world is indebted for many important and 
valuable diſcgveries, with which ſcience 


has 
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has been enriched, From the reſult of 
their experiments it appears, that uri- 
nary concretions, however different in 
. Colour and texture, are effentially the 
fame, and that they are formed of a pecu- 
har ſubſtance, which, on account of ſome 
of its properties, they confider as an acid. 
If they contain any calcareous earth, it 
is in ſo ſmall a proportion, that it was en- 
tirely overlooked by Mr. Scheele. Berg- 
mann imagined that he diſcovered a very 
kttle of it, not amounting to a hundredth 
part of the whole maſs. It is probable, 
however, that he was miſtaken in this 
opinion, as the experiment upon which: 
it is grounded, is by no means of a ſatis- 
factory nature. At any rate the quan- 
tity is too minute to require being taken 
notice of. 


1 
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Mx. Scuzgkk bas informed us, that 
the powdered. calculus was diſſolved by 
concentrated vitriolic acid with the aſſiſt. 
ance of heat; but that the -muriatic acid 
had not the ſmalleſt effect upon it, even. 
when boiled with it. Theſe experiments- 
alone afford ſufficient - proof that it is 
not made up of calcareous earth. It is a 
property of that earth to combine with 
vitriolic acid into an almoſt inſoluble 
concrete, whereas it unites very readily. 
with muriatic acid, into a compound ſo 
eaſy of ſolution, as to attract water from 
the atmoſphere. 


Tus calculus was attacked by concen- 
trated nitrous acid with great violence, 
and with the aſſiſtance of heat it was 
readily diſſolved by the ſame acid when 

| diluted, 


+ - muy 
' Giluted, The acid of ſugar; which at- 
tracts calcareous earth from every other 
acid, arid unites with it into a ſubſtance 
inſoluble in water, did not produce any 
precipitation · when mixed with this ſolu- 
tion; neither was it materially affected by 
alkalis. The compound of the matter of 
calculi with the diluted nitrous acid, was 
of a-yellow colour. When the ſaturation , 
was complete, it diſcovered very little of 
the ſmell or taſte of the acid, and it had a 
ſingular property of communicating red 
ſpots to the ſkin, On evaporating-it to 
dryneſs, there remained a roſe-coloured 
ſpongy maſs, eaſily ſoluble in water, to a 

large quantity of which it gave a deep. 
red colour, 


1 3 1 
| Pax powdered calculus was not in any 
manner affected by a ſolution of mild al- 
calis, either fixed or volatile, but it was en- 
tirely diſſolved by ſuch as were perfectly 
cauſtic, Theſe ſolutions, likewiſe, were 
of a yellow colour, and the calculus was 


Tux matter of urinary concretions was 
diſſolved by digeſtion-in lime-water. Four 
ounces of | the latter were required for 
twelve grains of the former, and the ſo- 
lution, like the alkaline ones, was de- 


en by acids. 


Tur calculus was ſoluble in boiling 


water, in the proportion of about eight 
grains to five ounces, and the greateſt 
part of it was. depoſited in fine chryſtala, 
y 75 L | | 40 


. 
as the fluid became cold. The ſolution 
gave a red colour to paper ſtained with 
Jacmus. | 2% 16k 


__ appeared adviſeable to relate thus 
much of the experiments of Mr. Scheele, 
as ſome of my readers may not have had 
an opportunity of peruſing his ingenious 
.ellay. From the whole he concludes, 
-that the matter of urinary concretions ts 
not, as had generally been ſuppoſed, cal- 
caxeous, but a peculiar acid ſalt, with 
which is blended a portion of animal ge- 
latinous matter. Its ſolubility in boiling- 
water, and the chryſtaline form which it 
-afterwards aſſumed, induced him to con- 
ider it as a ſaline ſubſtance. The altera - 
van af colour produced by the ſolution on 
Aacmus, was the mark. of its acidity. 


The 


BN BY 
The obſervations of Bergmann were near 
1y to the ſame purpoſe. 


© 
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NoTWITHSTANDING the deference 


that was due to the qpinions of theſe gen- 
tlemen, many doubts have been enter- 
tained reſpecting the propriety of claſſing 
this matter among the acids, It does not 
betray any acidity -to the taſte, The co- 
lour of the ſyrup of violets is not affected 
by the ſolution of it in boiling-water. In 
its combination with alkalis and lime, 
there is ſomething that makes againſt the 
opinion of its being an acid; for, unlike 
to every other acid, it is precipitated from. 
them by fixed air. | In this. reſpect, the 
compounds are analogous to ſoaps formed 
by the union of alkalis with oily and mu- 
<ilagingus ſubſtances. _ 3 
5 : | Or 


„L x6 J | 
On the other hand, the circumſtance of 
its communicating a red colour to paper 
ſtained with lacmus, was a ſtrong pre- 
fumptive proof of its acidity. The lac- 
mus is a nĩcer teſt than the juice of vio- 
lets, and diſcovers morereadily the ſmalleſt 
quantity of acid. The inſipidity of this 


matter might be owing to water not 
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being capable of taking up a quantity ſuf- 
ficient for producing any effect upon the 
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tongue, as nothing can be taſted unleſs 
applied in a fluid form. »The decompoſi- 
tion of its compounds with alkalis and 
with lime by fixed air, was a point from | 
which no poſitive deduction could be 
drawn. That air has been proved to be 


"Itſelf an acid, and by many very eminent 
chemiſts, it is termed the aerial acid. K 
as not, therefore, improbable, that the 

mattet 


(7 1 
matter of calculi might be an acid, of 
which the attraction to alkalis and to 
earths 1s leſs powerful than that of the 
zrial acid to the ſame ſubſtances. 


SINCE it came to be known that the 
calculus is not calcareous, many have 
been of opinion that it is of a mucilagin- 
ous or gelatinous nature. With a view of 
clearing up the uncertainty in regard to 
it, I examined with attention its com- 
pound with cauſtic fixed vegetable alkali, 
and my concluſions were in favour of its 
being an acid. Thefe ſubſtances, when 
united, did not in taſte or in appearance 
diſcover the leaſt reſemblance to the ſapo- 
naceous compounds produced by the union 
of alkalis with the gelatinous parts of ani- 
mals, 


C | I de- 
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1 determined next upon endeavouring 
to combine this matter with magneſia. It 
appeared probable, that if it was an acid 
it would admit, like other acids, of being 
united with the earth of that name. 
Having obtained a concretion of a reddiſh 
colour, of firm texture, and of great ſpe- 
cific gravity, a few grains of it, with an 
equal quantity of calcined magneſia, after 
being rubbed together in a glaſs mor- 
tar, were put into a vial with three or 
four drachms of diſtilled water; they 
were made to boil for a few minutes by 
being ſuſpended over the fire : the whole 
was then poured upon a filtering paper, 
and the fluid which immediately paſſed 
through was of a yellow colour, like the 
ſolution of calculus in cauſtic alkali. © 1 
Was ſatisfied from the appearance of it that 


a com- 


1 
4 combination had taken place, It be- 
came turbid as it cooled, and there was 
depoſited an aſh- coloured powder, which 
upon examination proved to be neither 
magneſia nor calculus, but a compound 
of the two. This powder was immedi- 
ately rediſſolved on making a ſecond ap- 
plication of heat, and the whole became 
tranſparent again. To one part of the 
ſolution in this ſtate, a drop or two of 


muriatic acid was added, and the matter 


of the calculus was precipitated ; a ſmall, 
quantity of cauſtic alkali was mixed with 


another part of it, and a depoſition of 
magneſia took place, In the firſt inſtance, 
the muriatic acid united with the mag- 
neſia ſo as to ſeparate the calculus ; in the 
ſecond, the cauſtic alkali attached itſelf 

| mew He be ee 


Ca J 
to the matter of the calculus, and cauſed 
me magneſia to be precipitated, 


- Tars laſt experiment afforded the moſt 
perfect ſatisfaQon,, in regard to the point 
which it was intended to elucidate : it e- 
ſtabliſhed, in the fulleſt manner, the acidity 
of the matter of urinary concretions. Cauſ- 
tie alkalis and lime are capable of being 
combine with the oily, the reſinous, and 
the gelatinous parts of animals; but 
magneſia, when thoroughly calcined, is 
not ated upon by boiling-water, and 
acids are the only ſubſtances with which 
it can be united inte ſoluble com- 
pounds, | 


Tus eempeund of the calculus with 
magneſia is diſſolved by water in a much 


larger 


1 
larger proportion than the calculus alone. 
If a little muriatic acid be mixed with a 
ſaturated ſolution while hot, the matter 


of the calculus ſeparated in the form of a 
white powder, will be in ſufficient quan- 

tity to give to the whole the conſiſtence 
of cream. After ſtanding ſor ſome time, 
the particles of this powder, by getting 
together, become larger, and ſubſide to 
the bottom. If an acid be added to a very 
ddiluted ſolution of the compound, and 5 
the whole permitted to remain at zeſt for 
a few hours, the precipitate appears in 
ſine chryſtals adhering to the ſides of the 


vial, | | — 


J obtained a further confirmation of 
the acidity of the calculus, by combining 
3t with the pure earth of alum, I have 

C 3 not 
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not made any trial of its effects upon the 
calces of the metals; but it is probable 


hat, like other acids, it might be united 


with ſeverals of them. 


T uIs acid is not a ſimple element, but 
appears to be a compound body. When 
expoſed to a certain degree of heat it is 
decompoſed, and it yields nearly the ſame 
products as animal matter, leaving a coal 
convertible by the force of fire into earth. 
Its compounds with alkalis and with mag- 
neſia, when evaporated to dryneſs, began 
to emit vapours of volatile alkali in a de- 


gree of heat not very conſiderable. 


Tux moſt certain criterion for diftin- 
guiſhing the matter of calculi from every 
other ſpecies of matter, is the change of 


1 


colour to which its compound with nitrous 


acid is liable when applied to the ſkin, 
and when exſiccated. The yellow ſolu- 
tion does not at firſt appear to produce 
any effect upon the ſurface of the body, 
but after an hour or two the part that was 
touched with it looks red, and at laſt it be- 
comes of a blood red ; the alteration takes 
place without any ſenſe of burning, and 
the colour admits of being eaſily waſhed 
off. This experiment ſucceeds beſt when 
the nitrous acid is ſaturated with the cal- 
culus; but for the appearance of the red 
maſs after exſiccation, no great nicety in : 
this reſpect is requiſite, as the ſuperfluous | 


acid is carried off by evaporation. 


THe acidity of this matter having been 
demonſtrated, it ought hereafter in che- 
C 4 mical 


| T 3 
mical arrangements to have a place 
among the acids; and, as forming the 
Mt baſis of urinary concretions, it may be 
termed the concreting acid, or he acid of 
calculi. 


r 
On the State in which this Matter is con- 
tained in Me Fluids. | 
M* Scheele has obſerved, chat the 
matter of calculi is always preſent 


in the body. When a quantity of freſh 
urine had been made to boil until much 
diminiſhed by evaporation, he found that 


there was depoſited as it became cold a 
white powder, which in part adhered to 
the ſides of the glaſs, This powder ap- 
peared to be ſimilar in its properties ta. 
the ſubſtance of urinary concretions, and 
he yas of opinion that the lateritious ſedi-. 
't | | ment 
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ment of the urine is the ſame ſpecies of 


matter. 


T have diſcovered an eaſier proceſs by 


which the concreting acid may be demon- 


rated. It may be precipitated from the 
urine at any time, by the addition of a 
different acid. If twenty or thirty drops 
of muriatic acid be mixed with half a 
pint of clear urine, no immediate decom- 
poſition appears to take place, for in ge- 
neral the whole continues tranſparent ; 


but, after remaining at reſt during 


twenty-four hours, a great number of 
beautiful chryftals, of a reddiſh brown 
colour, will be diſcovered on the inſide | 
and at the bottom of the vial. I have re- 
peated this experiment with ſeveral other 
acids, and with the ſame effect. A depo- 
=” ſition 
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| fition invariably took place of a matter 


which moſt frequently appeared in the 
form of diſtinct and tranſparent chryſtals, | 
but ſometimes in that of 2 fine powder, 
by which the urine was rendered turbid, - 
in the ſame manner as by the common 


Jateritious ſediment. 


* T have collected a conſiderable quantity 
of this matter, by filling every morning a 
bottle holding about a quart with recent 
urine, into which was agitated a drachm 
or two of muriatic acid, On the 1 
ceeding day, when the cryſtallization 
was compleated, I cauſed the fluid to be 
poured off, with care that none of the 
chryſtals were loſt, The bottle was they 


filled as before, and the proceſs was con- 
tinued until the inner ſurface had acquir- 
| - 


[8] 
ed a thick cruſt of the adhering matter. 
By violent agitation with a few ounces of 
cold water, a great number of the chry- 
ſtals vrere detached from the glaſs and fell 
to the bottom; the others were ſeparated 
by means of a feather, and the whole was 


poured upon a ſtraĩiner of fine linen, in 
which, after the water had paſſed 
through, there remained about two 
frachms of a matter in appearance like 
red ſand. This matter, when chemi- 
cally examined, turned out to be of the 
nature of urinary concretions. Like the 
calculus, it was ſoluble with the affift- 
Ance .of heat in concentrated vitriolic 
acid, Like the calculus, it united with 
Ailuted nitrous acid into a yellow ſolu- 
tion, which difcovered the characteriſtic 
properties of communicating red ſpots to 
wy 8 
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the ſkin, and of leaving, when evapo-- 
rated to dryneſs, a roſe-coloured ſpongy 
ſubſtance. - Like the calculus, it was 
capable of being combined with cauſtic 
alkalis both fixed and volatile, with lime, 
with magneſia, and with the pure earth 


of alum; from all of which it was preci- 
pitated by every other acid. Like the 
calculus, it was diſſolved by being boiled 
in diſtilled water, and in like manher it 
was depoſited on cooling. It would have 
been difficult for the moſt accurate chemiſt 
to diſtinguiſh, by the niceſt experiments, 
between the matter of theſe chryſtals and 
that of a real concretion from the kidnies 
or bladder, The chryſtals are the ſpeci- 
fie matter of calculi, the pure concreting 
acid which forms the baſis of urinary 
concretions. For inveſtigating the pro- 
| TT, os 


5 
perties of that acidethey are to be preferred 
to the calculus itſelf, becauſe it is proba- 
ble, that to a ſtone in the body a little of 
any adventitious matter happening to be 
contained in the urine may frequently ad- 
ConsipxRING how much the urine has 


engroſſed the attention of medical men, 


and the numbers of experiments that have 


been made upon it, it 1s aſtoniſhing that 
the preci pitation of this matter by acids 
ſhould never have been taken notice of, 
Perhaps the time that is requiſite before 

| | the 


In the urine of ſome people, the proportion of 


concreting acid is ſo conſiderable as to cauſe an im- 


mediate loſs of tranſparency when any other acid 


has been added; and, in this caſe, the precipitate 


does not appear in the form of chryſtals, but moſt 
commonly in that of an aſh-coloured powder, pro- 


ducing a kind of ſediment frequently alluded to in 
the courſe of this treatiſe. 


Wa 

the chryſtals make therr appearance, has 
occaſioned them to be overlooked.” ' The 
diſcovery throws a new light upon a ſpe= 
cies of matter from which very important 
effects will be found to ariſe,” ; 


A chemical examination of the blood it- 
ſelf is attended with great difficulty, on 
account of the gelatinous matter that en- 
ters ſo largely into its compoſition; but 
the beſt inveſtigators have been of opinion, 
that it is impregnated with ſaline ſubſtan- 

ces, of the ſame kind as theſe contained 
in the urine. The proportion, however, 
is not ſo conſiderable. The ſolution of 
falts in the circulation is diffuſed through 
the other conſtituent. parts, the lymph, 
the ſerum, and the red particles. The 
urine is that ſolution ſeparated by filtra- 


tion 
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tion in the kidnies. Upon mixing a few 
deachns of diſtilled vinegar with five or 
ſix ounces of ſerum, I have frequently 
obſerved, that after a day or two there 
were depoſited ſome ſolid particles, which 
appeared in part to be the concreting acid; 


but the veſcidity of the fluid is extremely = 


unfavourable to the formation of chry- 


Ir is . that the precipitation or 
the concreting acid, when any acid of a 


different kind has been added to the urine, 


takes place in confequence of its being 
ſeparated from ſome other matter, with 


Which till then it was combined. This 


matter may be volatile alkali, or lime, 


as there is in the fluids a quantity of each 


in conjunction with acids; or it may be 
Sh | the- 


CY + 
the earthy ſubſtance formed by the union 
of. phoſphoric - acid with lime, and to 
which the name of animal earth has com- 
monly been applied. I have ſucceeded in 
combining the concreting acid with ani- 
mal earth obtained from the urine by pre- 
cipitation with cauſtic volatile alkali. 
The proceſs was the ſame as that by 
which it was made to unite with magneſia, 
and the compound is more eaſy of ſolu- 
tion in water than the pure acid. | 


Fon aſcertaining whether the matter 
with which the concreting acid appears 


to be combined is lime, animal earth, or 
volatile alkali, a train of accurate experi- | 
ments would be requiſite, as a table of 
the general order of elective attractions is 
not always ſufficient for explaining the 
| ks D Es action 


cilaginous. When diſeaſes, during 


11 
action of bodies upon each other when in 
a compounded ſtate. From the effects of 
acids upon the urine, it may be preſumed 


that the greateſt part of it is naturally 


united with one or other of the three, but 
I think that there is beſides a ſmall quan- 
tity ſimply diffolvet in the fluids, When 
the urine.is left to itfelf, we do not find any 
appearahite of chryftals as when an acid 
has been mixed with it, but there takes 
place a ſpontaneous feparation of a pecu- 
lar matter, forming what has been called 7 
the cloud. There is much difficulty in 
collecting this matter in ſuſlicient quanti- 
ty for making any accurate experiments ; 
but I ſuſpe& that it ariſes from an incon- 
ſiderable redundancy of the concreting 
acid in conjunction with ſomething mu- 


the. 
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the continuance of which there was not 
any veſtige of the cloud, have ſubſided, 
the ſeparating matter of the urine is fre- 
quently in an unuſual proportion, and in 
ſuch caſes it appears to conſiſt principally 
of the concreting! acid, of which the 
chryſtallization has been prevented by 2 
gelatinous matter that is blended with it. 
It is probable that the compaſition is the 
ſame as that of the natural cloyd, and 
that the increaſe in the quantity, is the 
„ conſequence of a previous accumulation. 


Wren any of tho common acids have 
been added to the urige for the purpoſe gf 
producing a precipitation of the acid of 
calculi, the matter of the cloud appears 
ſometimes to have united with the chry- 
ſtals: at other times they are eutanglei 
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in it and prevented from ſinking to the 
bottom. When, after the urine has be- 
come cold, the cloud is ſeparated by fil- 
tration before an acid be applied, the 
chryſtals are in general more perfect than 
ik it had remained. If, when the cloud 
has ſubſided, the tranſparent urine be 
poured off, and an acid mixed with the 
other part, the precipitate, inſtead of 
forming itſelf into regular chryſtals, ap- 
pears to join with the numerous particles 
of the cloud, and the whole is rendered 

turbid by a flaky ſubſtance, ſo very light 
| that a large ſpace at the bottom of the 
glaſs will be occupied by a * inconſi- 
derable 


| Aredundancy of the concreting acid 
* any other ſeparation in the 
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urine than the common cloud, is to be 
conſidered as preternatural. It is fre- 
quently met with, however, under parti- 
cular ſtates of the ſyſtem, and it is ſome- 
times ſo great, that a depoſition of the 
particles takes place in the urinary paſ- 


ſages, giving occaſion to gravel and cal- | 


culi. We are now to enquire into the 


lourees of this unuſual W | 
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81 in 1 205 8 part of this trea- 
tiſe we ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to ſpeak of a preternatural redundancy of 
the concreting acid, it is neceſſary to be 
explicit in regard to the meaning of that 
expreſſion. In the laſt ſection it appeared 
probable, that the greateſt part of this 
acid is united either with lime, with ani- 
mal earth, or with volatile alkali, but 
chat there | is — a little ſuper · abun- 


dance 


1 | 
dance producing the cloud, By a preter- 


natural redundancy, we mean an increaſe 
of the ſuperabundant quantity, The 
term is to be underſtood as applying, not 
to the proportion that might be precipi- 
tated from a given quantity of urine, but 
to that already in a ſeparate ſtate, or in the 
form of an acid. $64 


| In the fluids of the body there are vari- 


ous ſalts, with the uſes of which we are 
unacquainted, It has not been aſcertaig- 
ed, whether they be applied to ſpecific 
purpoſes in the æconomy, or be a form 
under which the animal particles are Cate 
ried off, when they ceaſe to be of ſervice 
in the ſyſtem, The greater proportion 
of them, however, in the urine, an excre- 
mentitious Auid than in the þlgod itſelf, 

D 4 renders 
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renders it probable that they are excre- 


mentitious. Unleſs we conſider them as 


ſuch, the ſeparation of them from the cir- 


culation by the emunctories, muſt appear 
an unneceſſary waſte. In the natural 
Nate of an animal there is a balance kept 
up among the ſeveral emunctories. The 


ſecretion by particular glands is retarded 


or promoted by a variety of circumſtances, 


and a diminution of it in one is generally 
attended with an increaſe of it in another. 
Now it may happen, either from an af- 
fection of the veſſels of the kidnies prediſ- 
poſing, to a greater ſecretion by them, or 
from a check being given to the ſecretion 
by the emunctories in other parts, that a 
preternatural quantity of the excremen- 
titious matter of the blood ſhall be car- 


ried off with the urine, In ſuch caſes, 


in- 


1 1 
inſtead of the uſual eloud from a ſmall ſu- 
perfluity of acid, there would be that kind 
of ſediment by which a conſiderable re- 
dundancy is indicated. 


ANOTHER Cauſe of redundancy has al- 
ready been alluded to. From an univer- 
ſal tendancy to contraction i in the emunc- 
tories the acid may be retained in the 
veſſels ſo as to accumulate, and when at 
laſt they are relaxed, it will appear pre- 
ternaturally redundant in the urine. 


In ſome caſes there may be an actual 
production in the ſyſtem of a greater quan- 
tity than uſual of the concreting acid. | 
The proportions of the vinious conſtitu- 
ent parts of our fluids are different under 
different circumſtances ; they depend 


upon 
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upon the {tate of the body at the time, 
' and are liable to alter with it, In conſe- 
quence, therefore, of particular affec- 
tions, there may be an increaſed produc- 
tion of this acid. An exceſs likewiſe in 
the quantity of the other acids which have 
been conſidered by chemiſts as entering 
info the compoſition of the animal ſalts, 
would cauſe a preternatural redundancy 
of the concreting acid. Its attraction to 
alkalis and to earths being the weakeſt, 
it would give place to the more powerful 
ones. 


From theſe circumſtances or curting 
ſeparately or together, there will be in 
the arine 2 redundancy of concreting acid, 
ſhewing itſelf by a preternatural ſediment, 
and perhaps in certain caſes it may be in 

| N | a ſuf- 
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a ſufficient degree for the production of 
calculi and gravel, Theſe, however, are 
ſeldom met with. The phenomena of 


urinary concretions will be accounted forg 


with leſs difficulty | in the greateſt number 
of inſtances upon a principle which is now 
to be conſidered, the introduction into 
the veſſels of a foreign acid. | 


x any other acid of which the attrac- 
tion to alkalis and carths js ſtronger than 
that of the concreting acid, ſhould be re- 
ceived from the ſtomach or iateſtines into 
the circulation, it will be ſecreted by the 
kidnies, and mingling with the urine, it 
will produce the ſame effects upon it as 
when they are mixed together in a vial, 
To a ſeparation. of the atid from this 
cauſe, and a conſequent depoſition of it 
| in 
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in the kidnies and in the bladder, we ſhall 
find that gravel and calculi are in gene- : 
ral to be aſcribed, 
KxowinG the nature of the concreting 
matter, the precipitation of it from the 
abſorption of any other acid, muſt appear 
as obvious as any chemical propoſition. 
It will be admitted, that acids may be 
taken up by the lacteals, as well as many 
ſubſtances which are diſcovered in the 
urine ſoon after they have been received 
into the ſtomach ; and if they be in like 
manner abſorbed, a ſeparation of the con- 
creting acid is inevitable. If medical 
men had entered at a more early period 
WER a correct examination of the matter 


of urinary calculi, they could not have 
remained ſo long in ignorance of the 


ſources 


11 


ſources from which they originate. But 


although they were unacquainted with 
the nature of theſe concretions, obſerva- 
tion had pointed out the miſchievous 
tendency of acids in the affections which 


proceed from them; and accordingly acid 


wines, and acid or aceſcent vegetables, | 


have uſually been enumerated among the 


moſt active cauſes of gravel. 


Eumzxr phyſiologiſts have been un- 


willing to introduce chemiſtry into the 
proceſſes of the animal œc‚οο ny. We 
agree with them, that the natural opera- 
tions of the ſyſtem are not to be account- 
ed for on the principles of that ſcience ; ; 


but the matter of the body i is liable to be 


chemically acted upon by the application 


of matter from without. The ſalts in the 


fuids 


. 
fluids of animals are ſubject to the fame 
attractions as in any other ſituation, and 
they are capable of being degompolſed by 
the introduction of foreign matter. When 
cauſtics are applied, we find that the ac- 
tions even of life are obliged to yield to 
the irreſiſtible influence of chemical at- 
traction. How much ftronger muſt that 
influenge be upon a matter appearing to 
be excrementitious, and therefore not 


veſted with the powers of life. 


An acid conveyed into the bladder by 
the urethra, would cauſe a precipitation 


in the urine, and the concreting acid 
would be found preternaturallyredundant. 
It is evident that the action of an acid 
brought to the urinary paſſages by the 
courſe of the circulation, muſt de in 


every 
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every reſpe& ſimilar, The effect is ſo very 
obvious that there would be difficulty in 
ſuggeſting any circumſtances by which 
it could be prevented. In ſhort, all who 
are not prepared to deny the poſſibility of 
acids being abſorbed, and afterwards ſe- 
creted by the kidnies, muſt give their aſ- 

ent to it. 


A ſeparation of the conereting matter 
may be occaſioned by the abſorption of 
an acid that has been received into the 
ſtomach, or of an acid generated in the 
primæ viæ. We are in the habit of uſing 
acids on many occaſions; they are a prin- 
cipal ingredient in the liquors to which 
we are moſt partial, and the ſymptoms of 


grave] very often attend upon an unlimit- 
_ ed indulgence in thefe liquors, The pro- 
duction 


Th -: 
duction of acid in the alimentary canal, 
is a frequent conſequence of a weakneſs 
in the digeſtive powers. When the tone 
of the ſtomach is deficient, the vegetable 
part of the diet, inſtead of being convert- 
ed into chyle, is permitted to run into the 
vinous and acetous fermentations. From 
theſe proceed flatulency, heartburn, and 
a variety of unpleaſant ſymptoms fre- 
quently attributed to an exceſs of bile. 
In conſequence of ſuch fermentation, 
there is generated an acid of the nature of 
vinegar and zrial acid, The vinegar 
will be abſorbed, and a precipitation of 
the concreting matter occaſioned by it. 
It may be doubted, whether or not the 
zrial acid in the form of vapour can be 
taken up by the lacteals; but by uniting 
with the aqueous fluids in the ſtomach 


and 
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and inteſtines, it may perhaps be N 


_ ed into the circulation. 


I ſuſpe& that a portion of the animal 
earth in the fluids is naturally united witg 
zrial acid- When tranſparent urine in a 
vial is ſuſpended over a fire, there appears, 
as the heat inereaſes, a froth upon the ſur- 
face, and before it has began to boil, or 
immediately after, the whole is rendered 
turbid by a white powder, ſoluble in acids, 


and agreeing in its other properties with 


animal earth. It is'probable that this al- 
teration muſt take place in conſequence 
of the acid with which the earth was com» 
bined having been expelled; and we cons 
clude that it muſt. have been the ærial 
acid, becauſe the degree of heat does not 
_ to have been ſulfcient for the ex: 

5 E pulſion 
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! the others that have been diſ- 
rh in the urine, When water, in 


carried off — 5 
neſia ſubſides. 


Ir the proportion of ærial acid can be 
tary canal into the circulation, a preter- 
natural redundancy of the concreting acid = 
would be produced by it. When fluids 

Fully ſaturated with it are received into 
de ſtomach, we can conceive that it may = 
be carried along with them in ſufficient 
* quantity'to cauſe a conſiderable precipita« 
tion. In the liquors, however; in which 
it is employed, it is in general zecomps- 


18 | 
nied with other acids; and the periera- 
tion of it in the prime vie is very often 
attended upon by that of acetous acid. 
For theſe feaſons there is ſome difficulty 


in determining, whether ot not Gravel 
can be derived from the introduction 
into the veſſels of wrial acid by itſelf. 


Gurt is one of theſe diſeaſes which 
have the appearance of being tranſmitted 
by parents to their offspring. This cir- 
curaſtinee may be advanced as an argu- 
ment againſt.the opinion of its proceeding 
from the introduction of acids. If it be 
hereditary, how can it be confideted. as 
ariſing from a redundaney of acid, when 


all are etcpoſed to the effects of acids? ? 
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- Dae occaſional abſorption of a ſmall 
quantity of acid is not ſufficient for pro- 
ducing any conſiderable alteration in the 
urine. The precipitation ariſing from it, 
when diluted by the great maſs of . the 
circulating fluids, will not appear of con- 
ſequence, For the formation of Gravel, | 
and of calculi, there is requiſite an exceſ- 
five; or an habitual influx, to which a 
tendency will be found to be hereditary, ' 


In the firſt place, the habit of drinking 
is in ſome degree hereditary. Propenſi- 
ties to particular paſſions appear frequent- 
ly.to depend upon peculiarities in the ſyſ- 
tem, and are obſerved to run in families. 
We ate likewiſe to remember, that from 
the influence of example, an inclination to 
this vice is apt to be acquired by the chil- 

| dren 


go 


K 
dren of thoſe who have been addidted to 
it, It is evident then, that the diſeaſes 
attending upon it, might, without much 
impropriety, be conſidered as hereditary. | 

Bur the acids in wine, or in punch, 
are not more active in producing Gravel 
than theſe generated by fermentation in 
the ſtomach; and a tendency to acidity 
from a weakneſs in the digeſtive powers, 
is in the moſt pointed degree hereditary. 
A want of tone in the ſtomach has always 
been conſidered as conſtitutional, and it 
is the great * ſource of 1 
concretions, 


A conſtant practice of uſing acids in 
quantities, or a perpetual tendency to aci- 
: oy from fermentation in the prime vie, 
E 3 are 
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ars ſeldom unaccompanied by ſame degree 
of nephritic aſfection. Under particular 
circumſtances, however, their influence 
in producing it is greater than under 
others. The evacuation of the redundant 
acid from the ſyſtem will take place dif- 
ferently in different habits, as the ten- 
dency to contraction or relaxation in par- 
ticular emunctories is different. In one, 
the greateſt part of it will be carried off 
hy che glands of the inteſtinal canal; in 
another, by the ſurface of the body; and 
in 2 third, by the kidnies, Zuppoſing 
then, that there is a given quantity of, 
acid in the circulation, the tendency ta, 
Gravel, ceteris paribus, will be greater 
in the laſt caſe than in either of the others. 
There may, in this reſpeR, be a diſfer- 
ese between the kidnies themſelves, 


8 or 


.: 8 5 
ar in the ſame kidney at different pe- 


 ANoTHER circumſtance productive of 
much variation, is the exerciſe that is 
employed. The chryſtallization of the = 
cancreting matter in the urine, is pro- 
mated by a ſtate of ref, and therefore the 
ſedentary are peculiarly liable to have ne- 
phritic affection. It ariſes in them from 
a redundancy of acid that would not pro · 
duce any uneaſineſs in a labouring man. 

Ir Gravel may be derived, in ſome 
inſtances, from the praduQion in the fyſ- 
tem of a preternatural quantity of the 
concreting acid unconnected with the ab · 
ſorption of acids, the tendency to it will 
be much increaſed when theſe ſources may 
A2 E 4 happen 
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happen to be conjoined. For the depoſi - 
tion of this acid in the kidnies and in the 
bladder, the redundancy muſt be to ſuch 
a degree as that the urine ſhall be inſuf- 
Hcient for retaining the whole in ſolution 

awhile in the body. A leſſer redundancy, 
| although it may appear as a preternatural 
ſediment when the urine ſhall have be- 
come cold, cannot produce concretions. 
Theſe then, in whom the proportion of 
this acid is naturally greateſt, will be moſt 
liable to ſuffer from other acids when in- 
troduced into the circulation. 


| In the urine, during nephritic affee- 
tion, there is frequently diſcovered a ſa- 
bulous matter as ſoon as it is evacuated, 
eſpecially when it has been at reſt for a 
conſiderable time in the bladder. Not 


un- 
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uncommonly, however, the concreting 
acid, although detached, is yet in ſolu- 
tion, but it is depoſited after ſtanding for 
an hour or two; and very often as a late- 
ritious ſediment, deſtroying the tranſpa- 
rency of the urine, and ſometimes giving 
to it the colour of a ſtrong decoCtion of 
Peruvian bark. 

THE urine with a ſediment from a pre- 
ternatural redundancy of the conereting 
acid, is frequently diſtinguiſhed by a pel- 
licle on the ſurface reflecting the rays of 
light in the ſame manner as oil when 
poured upon water. The veſſel in which 
it has ſtood has the appearance of being 
lined with a fine membrane, ſometimes 
white, and at other times of a reddiſh 
caſt, Upon the application of à proper 

„ degree 
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degree of heat, the acid is rediſſolyed, and 
it is depoſited when the urine has become 
cold a ſecond time, in the ſame form as 
befare. The tendency of the acid to 
produce chryſtals, muſt be obviated by its 
being mechanically blended, or chemical. 
ly combined with a ſmall portion of fome 
other matter, in regard to the nature of 
which we cannot be poſitive, but we have 
conceived it to be mucilagenous. 


Ir is probable that the chryſtallization 

of the cancreting matter in the urinary 
paſſages takes place principally during the 
night, when the urine that has been ſe⸗ 
erated is free from agitatian. If a chry- 
ſtal ſhould not be diſcharged ſoon after it 
has been formed, it muſt, by the addition 
of freſh matter, increaſe in ſize ; and by 
88 | af- 
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affording 2 dead ſurface for the particles 
to ſhoot upon, it will tend yery much to 
forward the future chryſtalliaation. Aſter 
ſome time it will become too large to be 
paſſed along the ureters or the urethra, It 
is a fortunate circumſtance, however, 
that they are generally carried away with 
the current of the urine before they have 
arrived at this magnitude; as the ſmalleſt 
chryſtal remaining in the kidnies or in the 
bladder muſt become a nucleus, upon 
which the redundant acid will accumulate | 
until a tone is produced. The violence 
done to the paſſages in the evacuation of 
Gravel is a trifling evil when compared 
with the complicated miſeries attending 
upon a confirmed calculus. + 


\ 
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Tus growth of a ſtone is not always 
equally rapid, but will be in proportion 
to the redundancy of acid, the degree of 
agitation in the urine, and the length of 
time that it ſhall be retained after it has 
been ſecreted. The varieties in the co- 
lours of the lamina may proceed from any 
adventitious matter attaching itſelf to the 
redundant acid. The texture will be 
firmeſt when the chryſtallization has not 
been much interrupted by the motion of 
the body, or by the viſcidity of the urine 
from mucus or any other cauſe, It may 
be concluded, that the concreting acid is 
in the greateſt purity in ſuch concretions 
as have in appearance the neareſt reſem- 
blance to the red chryſtals. j + 1909 


Tix 
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Tux ſhape of a ſtone will depend upon 
its ſituation, and upon the form of the 
nucleus, A concretion in the kidney will 
adapt itſelf to the figure. of the pelvis of 
that gland. When two or three ſmall 
chryſtals have been united together in the 
bladder ſo as to form an irregular nucleus, 
the ſurface will continue to be irregular, 
and when cut into, the lamina will be 
found. to run in an uneven direction. 
The irritation from a concretion of this 
kind muſt be greater than from a ſmooth 


one, 


Wx ſhall conclude our remarks on the 
cauſe and progreſs of urinary concretions, 
with obſerving, that the irritability of the 
urinary paſſages in ſome is much greater 
than in others. The urine of many who 

are 
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of Gravel, will be found to contaid in 
common a conſiderable redundancy of the 
alciili- even having been endured for 4 
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| SECT. 5" 
On the Production of Gent. 


A PRECIPITATION of the conereting | | 
acid in the fluids is attended with 
prejudice to other parts of the ſyſtem, as 
well as to the urinary paſſages. As ſoon 
as the acid has been detached from the 
ſubſtayce with Which it wks combined, 
? | it 


1 


* 
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it becomes a ſpecies of matter to the ac . 
tion of which the body is unaccuſtomed, 
and when Bo redundancy , is very conſi- 
derable, a e of the particles will 
take place in the blood-veſlels, ſo as to 
give an interruption to the freedom of the 


circulation, In conſequence of this in- 


terruption, there frequently ariſes a pecu- 


liar affection of the inflammatory kind, 
and that affection is Gour. 

7 wh | 8 ; | 885 
Tuxnn is ſometimes in the kidnies an 
appearance which ſufficiently evinces the 
poſſibility of an obſtruction in the veſlels 
from a 'preternatural redundancy of the 
concreting acid. A quantity of ſabulous 
matter has been found in the tubuli urini- 
feri within the very ſubſtance of - theſe 


glands: a depoſition, therefore, of the 


ſame 


18.1 
ſame kind may take place in the veſſels of 
other parts. If the redundant acid be in 
ſuch quantity that the” fluids are inſuſſi- 
cient for keeping the whole of it in ſolu- 
tion, the particles muſt inevitably get 
into a ſolid form. - An obſtruction from | 


this cauſe is as obvious as any that can 
take place from ſpaſm, and an obſtruction 
from ſpaſm has been conſidered as a prin- 
cipal ſource of diſeaſe. 


OF the affections Aaibost to ſoaſm, 
f the moſt conſiderable is Rheumatiſm, 
and the production of Gout may be illuſ- 
trated by a reference toit. An impedi- 
ment to the circulation is the proximate 


cauſe of each, but the circumſtances pro- 

ducing that impediment are different. In 

the firſt; it ariſes from the diminiſhed ſize 
67G F of 
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of the veſſels chemſelves: in the ſecond, 
from the preſence of an uncommon mat- 
ter. In both, however, it has the effect 


of occaſioning an increaſed impetus of the 


blood, by which. the obſtruQion. is at. 
length overcome, and the circulation re- 
ſtored. | 


IN different parts of the body there is a 
tendency to admit of e e the ; 
one kind more readily than of the other. 
An obſtruction from an unuſual contrac- 
tion in the veſſels, will be moſt apt to take 
place in parts that have in themſelves A. 

principle of mation, It cannot, indeed, 
be conceived to happen without preſup- 
poſing a power of action. An obſtruction, 


however, from an alteration of the fluids 


will principal be felt in parts where: the. | 
7 velſeln 
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veſſels are naturally ſmall; their ſize ſa· 
tionary, and the circulation in them leaſt 
rapid, Accordingly we find, that the 
muſcles and the ſkin are moſt frequently 
affected with rheumatiſm ; the tendons, 
ligaments, and membranes with Gout, 


Tux capillary veſſels of a muſcle are 
f larger than theſe of tendinous and liga- . 
mentous parts, When free from ſpaſm, 
they are capable, likewiſe, of a much 
greater degree of diſtention, ſo as to be | 
adapted to the nature of their contents; 
while, by the inherent power of action in 
the fibres, the particles of any Fe 
matter are 7 Fs 


1 on the othet hand, is a paſ- 
five 3 of which the veſſels are 
i 125 a 1 5 too. 


LAY. - 
too fine to admit even the red particles of 
the blood, and at the ſame time they are 


ſo very tenſe, that they cannot, without 
conſiderable violence; allow: of any in- 
creafe in their dimenſions. From their 
ſtate of indolence, they are without the 
means of applying any additional force 
when it may be requiſite for maintaining 
the freedom of the circulation, The re- 
dundant acid yet in ſolution in the thin- 
ner fluids, the ſerum and the water of the 5 
blood, may inſinuate itſelf into the veſſels 
of ſuch parts, and ere it can eſeape from 
them, a portion of it may have been depo- 
ſited. The particles already in a ſolid 
form being too large to gain admittance, 
will be arreſted upon the ſurface, where 
| they may accumulate until little calculi | 
are formed. . 


Is 
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Di this manner, from a difference be- 
tween theſe affections, the greater ſuſcep- 
tibility of rheumatiſm in ſome parts, and 
of Gout in others, is eaſily accounted for. 
The diſcaſes are diſtinct in their origin; 
but there is ſome degree of affinity in their 
progreſs, and in many caſes 'they appear | 
to run into each other, Obſtruction from 
the conereting acid may take place in'the 
ſubſtance of a muſcle, eſpecially when 
under a ſtate of ſpaſm: It may be affec- 
ted, likewiſe, ſympathetically from an 
obſtruction in its tendon ; or vice verſa, a 
tendon from ſpaſm in the veſſels of the 
muſcle to which it belongs. There 
would then be Gout aſſygping the ap- 


pearance of rheumatiſm, or rheumatiſm 
having a reſemblance to Gout, The in- 
n in which they are thus blended, 


. p- 
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appear frequently to occur. A contrac- 
tion from cold producing reaction bas 
been conſidered by men of the firſt repu- 
tation as the eſſence of rheumatiſm; but 
a complaint of a fimilar kind is very often 
derived from a redundancy of acid. It is 
probable that the tendency to rheumatic 
ſpaſm, may be increaſed by the preſence 
of the redundant acid, and the affection 
may be rheumatiſm, although the greater 
diſpoſition ſhould have ariſen from the 
other circumſtance, 5 


A want of freedbm in the circulation | 
is ſo much indicated by ſeveral appear- 
ances in Gotz, that the diſeaſe has, by 

many before this time, been conſidered as 
| proceeding from obſtruction in the veſſels 
of the part affected, and the obſtruction 
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was frequently attributed to ſomething 
that was termed Gouty matter. In books 
of medicine we are perpetually reading of 
this matter, yet there is not in phyſic any 
other expreſſion of which the meaning is 
leſs determined. The ideas concerning 
it were fo vague; and the opinions fo very 
different, that of late it has been entirely 
. rejected by the moſt eminent of the pro- 
feſion. They are unwilling to admit the 
influence of a matter reſting upon ſuppo· 
ſition merely, for it is eontended that ne 
proof has been adduced of its exiſtence; 
and they have combated the dectrine, by 
oppoſing to each other the contradictory 
ſentiments of theſe who ſupported it. 
The odbjections were undoubtedly of 
weight, but they are now removed. The 
concretiug acid to which we have aſcribed 
the 


I on 7 
the obſtruction is not a viſionary matter. 
From requiring a large quantity of water 
for its ſolution, and from its tendency to 
be depoſited in a chryſtalline form, it is 

of all others the ſpecies of matter beſt 
| adapted for producing obſtruction in the 
veſſels of 2 living animal. It is an ob- 


* S 
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ſtructing matter, not ſpringing from hy- 
potheſis like many ſuppoſed cauſes of ob- 
ſtruction, but of ſuch a nature as to ad- 
mit of being demonſtrated in the moſt ſa- 
tisfactory manner. 


Ix any man be unwilling to give his aſ- 
ſent to obſtruction from the cauſe that we 
have aſſigned, I would aſk him, upon 
what: principle his refuſal is grounded. 
When the redundant acid ſhall be more 
than eint for the ſaturation of the 

fluids, 


oF 

fluids, by what means can its conereting 
tendency be counteracted, or in what 
manner ſhall it be diſpoſed of until eva» 
cuated? Can it be ſuppoſed to continue 
in the circulation without interrupting 
the courſe of it? When we conſider the 
indolent condition of many parts, and the 
extreme minuteneſs of their veſſels, it will 
appear impoſſible that a matter of this 
kind ſhould be received into them without 
producing obſtruction: and if the ob- 
ſtruction be granted, we cannot wunder 
that it ſhould occaſion that peculiar alter - 
ation in the actions of the body conſti- 
tuting Gout. In attributing this diſeaſe 
to a redundancy of acid, we have been 
enabled to eſtabliſh the operation of its 
cauſe upon the ſyſtem, and I am perſuade 
ed that hereafter the production of it will 

be 
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de looked upon as leſs intricate than that 
of the greateſt number of morbid affec. 
A confirmation of our theory may be 
obtained from the practical obſervations 

of the medical authors in higheſt repute, 
They appear, in general, to have ſuſpec- 
ted a connection 6f ſome kind between 
Gravel and Gout, The children of ne- 
phritic and of gouty parents were obſerved 
to inherit ſometimes the one, and ſome- 
times the other. Concretions not unlike 
to theſe from the urinary paſſages were 
often found in the joints, and in other 
parts of the body, after the patoxiſms of 
Gout. The two diſeaſes were frequently 
united in the ſame perſon, and the ſame 
remedies 
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nearly ſimilar. Gout as well as gravel 
has been attributed in many caſes to an 
exceſlive uſe of acids; and it has been 
conſidered as intimately connected with 
that ſtate of the ſtomach in ich there is 
an almoſt perpetual generation of acid. 
At the ſame time, however, a variety of 
circumſtances of a different kind have 
been enumerated as ſources of it. If wo 
examine with attention the condition of 
many in whom Gout makes its appears. 
ance, we ſhall find that theſe other cirs 
cumſtances have only been productive of 
it when they have had the previous effect, 
by u the digeſtive faculties, of 

cauſing 


ä 3 
cauling a tendency to the generation of 
acid in the primæ viz. Of this nature 
are inſobriety, luxury, indolence, and 
voluptuouſneſs. The diſeaſe frequently 
attends upon a habit of drinking, on ac- 
count of the acids conveyed into the body 
by means of it: but when ſpirits without 
acid have been employed, it has not, in 
general, talen place while the ſtomach 
retained its tone. The tendeney of dif- 
: ferent liquors to produce it is not ſo much 
in proportion to their ſtrength, as to the 
quantity. of acid in their compoſition, 
This obſervation is warranted hy the ex- 
: perience of ages, the liquors in which 
acid predominates having been invariably 
_ conſidered as peculiarly prediſpoſing to 
gouty affection. By intoxicating com- 
. of any kind, when uſed with tao 
much 
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much freedom, by a life ol luxury, by a 


ſtate of indolence, and by an inordinats 
purſuit of pleaſures, the powers requiſite 
for the proceſs of digeſtion are at laſt 
brought into diforder, and the vegetable 
part of the diet is permitted to run into 
the acetous fermentation. - Theſe and 
other ſuch circumſtances, as tending to 
vitiate the action of the ſtomach, and 
of conſequence conducing to the forma- 
tion of acid, may be looked upon as 
remote c. both of Gout and of 
Grayel. 


A imperfection in the digeſtive facul- 
ties when connected with the uſe of acef- 
cent aliment is a moſt fertile ſource of 
theſe diſeaſes, 20 Gout for the ſame rea- 


Gas 


WW 
ſons as Gravel may be conſidered as att 
"hereditary affection. 


Van HsLmonT, and others; who have 
been of opinion that Gout proceeded from 
acidity in the veſſels, were unacquainted 
with the concreting acid, and the conſe- 
quent precipitation of it from the intro« 
duction of any other acid. This peculiar 
ſubſtance is a conſtituent part of our 
Auids, concerning which Nothing was 
underſtood, The: proportion of it when 
greateſt is minute, but by a knowledge of 


its properties it is raiſed to very high im- 
portance in the animal œconomy, and two 
diſeaſes, of which the production has 
hitherto been conſidered as myſterious, are 
clearly accounted for. It is a ſpecies of 
A matter, 


ts 2 
matter, by which the attention of phyſio- 
logiſts and of pathologiſts will in future 


be engaged i In a very peculiar manner. 
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On the State of the Body moſt favourabls 
| to Gout, | 


Redundancy of the concreting acid, 
giving occaſion to obſtructions in 
particular parts of the body, is in general 
to be aſcribed to the introduction of a 
foreign acid. It has, however, already 
been obſerved, that a redundancy may 

ſometimes ariſe from other cauſes, and one 
of theſe is the actual production of a pre- 
ternatural quantity either of this acid, or 
of the other native acids. The proportions 


of the ſaline matters in the eirculation, 


are 


are liable to variations from ſources with 
which we are unacquainted ; therefore we 
would not go the length of aſſerting that 
Gout ĩs never derived from an inequality 
in this reſpect, unconnected with the ab- 
ſorption of acid. But the latter cireum- 
ſtance is ſo frequently conjoined with this 
diſeaſe, as well as with Gravel, that in 
by much the greateſt number of caſes, 
both may be attributed to it. It is not 
likely that a redundancy from an increaſed 
production of the acids eſſential to the 
ſyſtem, ſhould often be of ſufficient per- 


manence for cauſing obſtruction. 


Wr admitted, likewiſe, of a redun- * 


dancy in ſome inſtances from a mere ac- 


cumulation of this matter, when it is 
prevented from being freely diſcharged 
G — by 
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bya tendency to contraction in the emunc- 
tories. I have doubts whether-or not a 
redundancy from ſimple accumulation is 
: ever of itſelf the occaſion of Gout, but 
when at the ſame time there is an habitual 
precipitation from an influx of acid, the 


redundancy becomes greater than under 
any other circumſtances, It continues 
to increale until the fluids are overloaded, 
fo that a depoſition of the particles muſt 
inevitably take place. An accumulation, 
therefore, is extremely conducive to the 
production of this affection. 


WHEN the ſecretion by the various 
glands is eaſy and rapid, there never can 
be any conſiderable redundancy, as the 
acid will be evacuated from the circular 


tion as faſt as it is detached. But, on the 
. | other. 


1 

other hand, when there is a diſpoſition to 
contraction in the fecretory / veſſels 
throughout the body, the redundaney 
may become great from a very gradual 
introduction of acid; The effects from a 
conſtant influx of à given quantity of 
acid, are, for theſe reaſons, very differ - 
ent in different conſtitutions. In one, 
the concreting fcid, when precipitated, 
will immediately be got rid of: in ano» 
ther, it will be retained in the veſſels un- 
til the courſe of the circulation be inter> 
xupted by it. In the firſt inſtance, there 
might be an exceſſive uſe of acids, or a 
frequent generation of acid, without a 
ſymptom of Gout; in the ſecond, that 
diſeaſe would be apt to ariſe although 
the other circumſtances were in a much 
leſs degree, | 


G a Ix 
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-* In Gouty patients there is, in gene- 


ral, a very evident tendency to accumu- 
lation in the veſſels. They are uſually 
of a coſtive habit, their urine is in ſmall 
quantity, and for ſome time preceding the 
fit, there is a diminution of the ſecretion 
from the ſurface of the body. The eva- 
cuations not being in proportion to the 
ſupplies, they are frequently affected with 
plethoric ſymptoms, There is an ap- 
parent contraction in all the emunctories. 
A deficiency of ſecretion, therefore, may 
be conſidered as prediſpoſing to Gout. It 
ſeldom takes place, except when there has 
been an accumulation of the redundant 
acid; and, on this account, it has very 
often the appearance of alternating with 
Gravel, When, from the contracted 


ſtate of the veſſels in the kidnies, the 


con- 
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creting' matter is prevented from paſſing 
freely with the urine, it accumulates 
until arthritic ſymptoms are produced. 
As ſoon, however, as a relaxation has 
taken place, the uneaſineſs in the joints 
- M ſucceeded by nephritic affection. 


| In warm climates, notwithſtanding the 
practice of conſuming great quantities of 
acid, the inhabitants are not much affec- 
ted with Gout, becauſe there is always a 
very profuſe evacuation from the [ſurface 
of the body, and not uncommonly from 
the inteſtinal canal. The efficacy of ex- 
erciſe in preventing this diſeaſe, . is owing 
in a great meaſure to its produeing an in- y 
creaſe of ſecretion, by which any aecu- 
mulation of the redundant acid is guard- 
ed againſt, a 10 16 ee 
G 3 Ir 
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IIł is evident then, that the redundan- 
ey of acid, and the obſtruction ariſing 
from it, muſt depend very much upon the 
ſtate of the emunctories. But ſuppoſing 
that there ſhould be a given redundancy, 
and a certain degree of obſtruction, the 
influence of theſe in producing Gout, 
will not always be the fame. In Mr. 
Hunter's moſt excellent Treatiſe upon the 
venereal Diſeaſe, a principle of great im- 
portance in the animal cxcanomy is clear- 
ly eſtabliſhed, of diſeaſed actions being 
incompatible with each other. The ſpe- 
cific cauſes of diſeaſe produce their ſpeci- 
fic effects, with the greateſt regularity, 
upon theſe in whom there was no previ- 
ous tendency to any one diſeaſe; for in 
peculiar habits, in which there is a pro- 
penſity natural or acquired to go into pe- 


culiar 
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ce modes of action, every cauſe of 
diſeaſe will frequently give occaſion to | 
that particular affeQion to which the 
ſyſtem was of itſelf inclined. Diſeaſed 
actions of a different kind being incom- 


patible, a prevailing diſpoſition to any 
other diſeaſe will prove a hindrance to 

the taking place of Gout, and the re- 
dundant acid, when accumulated, may 
have the effect of aggravating merely ſome 
habitual diſorder. 

Tuts er extenſive ptinciple will MA 
in accounting for the greater or leſs in- 
ente of acids under particular ages, 
climates, and ſituations, becauſe to the 
varieties of theſe, there are annexed na- 
tural propenſities in the ſyſtem to pecu · 
liar affections. The action, for inſtance, 
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of Gout, and that of an ague, or of a dy- 


ſentery, could not exiſt together in the 


body, but that one to which the diſpoſi- 
tion happened to be leaſt * muſt 
Field to the other. 


nt Lead Graber dts 
derived from a redundancy, of acid, it 
does not follow that they ought always to 
go together ; but, on the contrary, from 


the circumſtances pointed out, it is clear, 


that one or both may be abſent, even 


when the redund ancy is con ſiderable. 
Accordingly we find, that in many in- 
ſtances Gout makes its appearance with- 
out being attended upon by Gravel 3 and 
ſill more frequently Gravel without any 
ſymptoms of Gout. They ſpring from 
the ſame ſource, but from a difference in 


| 8 the 
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the parts affected, the means by which 
their production is promoted or obvi- 
ated are in ſome reſpects different. For 
the proof of this remark, we may recur 
to the oblernitinn ſo lately made, of an 
eaſy ſecretion by the kidnies, while it 
prediſpoſes to the formation of urinary 

concretions, tending to prevent Gout by 
removing the redundant acid as faſt as it 
is detached ; or, vice verſa, of a defici- 
ency in the evacuation by theſe glands 
bein g favourable to obſtruction, as cauſing 


the acid to be retained, 


Ir has, in general, been remarked 
that the moſt robuſt are peculiarly 
liable to be affected with Gout. It 
might be expected that ſtrength in other 
parts would be accompanied with a 
proportionate vigour in the digeſtive 


powers. 
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powers, But this does not always appear 
to be the caſe; for, on the contrary, men 


of robuſt habits are very often ſubject to 
diſordet in the ſtomach. In theſe of large 
bodies and of great apparent ſtrength, 
there: is, not candy; a natural 
tendeney to indigeſtion. It is, likewiſe, 
to de conſidered, that ſuch men, from 
entertaining too high an opinion of their 
own conſtitution, are peculiarly apt to 


fall into the various irregularities ſo pre- 
Judicial to the tone of the ſtomach. From 
this circumſtance, the great ſources of 
Gout, an exceſſive uſe of acids and aci- 
dity from fermentation in the prime vie, 
are frequently conjoined. When, at 


the ſame time, there is a deficieney of 
fecretion, the diſcaſe muſt infallibly be 
Pt 5355 
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Aeris introduced into the cireulation; 
and ſecreted by the kidnies, may produce 
Gravel at any time. Urinary concretions 
are frequently met with at a very early 
period, eſpecially in the children of the 
poor, whoſe ſtomachs have been loaded 
with ſour fruits and aceſcent vegetables, 
Gout ſeldom takes place till after the 
prime of life. In youth there is a free- 
dom of ſecretion, and a natural diſpoſi- 
tion to the uſe of exerciſe, by which any 
accumulation of the redundant acid is 


prevented. 


From the cuſtomary moderation of wo- 
men in eating and drinking, they come, 
in a much leſs degree than men, within 
the influence of the circumſtances from 


which Gout is derived. In the female 


habit, 
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habit, likewiſe, there is a greater tenden- 
ey to relaxation in the emunctories, ſo 

that any redundant acid will be diſcharged 
without accumulating, but if it paſſes 
off by the kidnies, their ſedentary man- 

ner of living is extremely favourable to 

the production of Gravel. 


SECT, III. 
On a Paroxiſin of Gout. 

q HE N the freedom of the cireula- 
tion is interrupted by the redundant 
acid, the taking place of the conſequent 
inflammatory affection may be forwarded 
by a variety of circumſtances. The in- 
jury to the ſyſtem from the obſtruction 
will be augmented by every thing pro- 
ducing an increaſe of action, or by an un- 
common exertion of any kind. It fre- 
quently happens, that a fit of the Gout _ 
is ſuddenly brought on by unuſual reple- | 


tion, by the uſe of ſtimulants, or by a 
greater 


1 m1 
greater degree of exerciſe than the body 
has been accuſtomed to. Theſe, and 
other ſuch circumſtances, have been 
termed the occaſional cauſes of this diſ- 


eaſe. 


Govr, in like manner as other inflam- 
matory diforders, is moſt apt to occur in 
the vernal and autumnal ſeaſons, The 
heart and the principal arteries, ſtimu- 
lated by the increaſe of heat in the ſpring, 
propel the blood with unuſual force ; but 
the extreme veſſels having acquired a ha · 
bit of contraction, are with difficulty 
diſtended, ſo that reſiſtance is given, and 
plethora takes place, By a continuance 
of warm weather relaxation upon the ſur- 
face is at laſt produced, and the pletho- 
ric ſymptoms diſappear, until the exter- 

nal 


„ 
nal circulation is checked by the return- 
ing cold in autumn. The blood is then 
thrown in greater quantity upon the 
interior parts ſo as to cauſe a reaction, 
giving a tendency to inſlammatory com- 
plaints. Thus the heat in the ſpring, 
and the cold in the autumn, are attended 5 
with conſequences in ſome reſpects fimi- 
lar, and Gout is moſt frequent at theſe 
ſeaſons. The obſtruction may continue 
longer at any other time of the year with» 
out producing inflammation. | 


Tux circumſtances NIN mentianed, 


as prediſpoſing the tendons and ligaments 2 
to admit of obſtruction from the redund- 
ant acid, are ſtrongeſt in the lower extre- 
mities. The feet being fartheſt removed 
from che centre of the circulation, the 

| : force 
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force of the heart muſt be in a great mea- 
ſure ſpent before the blood can get to fo 
great a diſtance, and the perpendicular 
ſituation of the body is unfavourable to 
its return by the veins. The fluids, 


therefore, in them are nearer to a ſtate of 


Ragnation than in other parts, and there 


zs leſs of that power by which any thing 


tending to produce diſeaſe is reſiſted and 
counteracted. For theſe very obvious 
reaſons, the tendons and ligaments about 
the toes and the metatarſal bones, are 
more liable to be affected with Gout 
than parts of the ſame kind in other ſitu- 
ations. 


A paroxyſm of Gout -is uſually pre- 
ceded for ſome weeks by flatulency, want 


of appetite, and other ſymptoms of diſ- 
) order 
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diſorder in the ſtomach. During the con- 


tinuance of theſe, the acetous fermenta- 
tion is taking place in the prime viz, ſo 
that there is a conſtant influx of acid Wem 

' the inteſtinal canal. The concreting 
acid is detached by this foreign acid, and 
if at the ſame time there be a deficiency of 

' ſecretion; it accumulates in the fluids. 
When the redundancy has gat to a cer- 
tain pitch, obſtruction from a depoſition 
of the particles commences, and it is in- 
dicated by a variety of ſymptoms, ſuch as 
an unuſual languor, coldneſs in the ex- 
tremities, an uneaſy ſenſation frequently : 
compared to that of pricking in the feet 
and legs, with numbneſs and ſpaſmodic 
affections of the muſcles. Under theſe 


circumſtances, the gouty inflammation 
| N 2 eee 
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will ſometimes be excited by very flight 


ſtimuli, and it ariſes in the ligaments 
about the feet. If the appetite ſhould 
return in conſequence of any abatement 
of the diſorder in the ſtomach, the greater 
quantity of food that is employed, not un- 
commonly, gives occaſion to an immediate 
paroxiſm. From this circumſtance pro- 
bably, an obſervation frequently made by 
medical authors, of the appetite having. 
been unuſually great on the day preced- 
ing the fit, may have originated, 


Wurzn Gout has been derived fromacids 
received into the ſtomach, the paroxiſm 
ſometimes makes its appearance without 


any conſiderable warning from diſorder 
in the digeſtive faculties, It is preceded, 
however, by the ſymptoms which point 

out 


4 
- 
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out an impediment to the circulation, and 
in conſequence of theſe the . * 
be nn affected. | 


$2.25 
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Ir is not our intention to enter minutely 
into the deſcription of a paroxiſm, or into 
the progreſs of Gout. For information 
in regard to theſe, application may be 
made to. the Treatiſe of Dr. Sydenham, 
from which the accounts of many ſuc- 
ceeding authors have been extracted. We 
ſhall touch upon the leading features | 
only of this peculiar affection. 


Tas circumſtance conſtituting the 
diſeaſe, is an inflammation in parts of 
which the functions have been interrupt- 
ed by the redundant acid; and it is moſt 
frequently excited in the tendons and li- 


H 2 gaments 
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gaments about the feet, becauſe in them 
the interruption is greateſt, There ariſes 
from it a very acute pain, and the increaſe 
of action is communicated, not only to 
the. veſſels of the ſurrounding parts pro- 
ducing ſwelling and redneſs, but in a 
greater or leſs degree to the heart, and to 
the whole arterial ſyſtem, By means of 
the augmented impetus of the blood the 
obſtruction is in a ſhort time overcome, 
and the tendency to contraction in the 
various emunctories removed. The ſeere- 
tion from the ſurface of the body becomes : 
very often profuſe, and the redundant 
acid, which till then had been prevented 
from paſling off by the kidnies, appears 
in the urine as a lateritious ſediment. 


When- the relaxation has continued for 


| ſome days, the whole of the accumulated 
acid 
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acid is diſcharged, the increaſed action 


ſubſides, and every thing returns to its 
natural condition.” The fit is then ſaid 
to be over. 0 3 
When a regular paroxiſm has had its 
courſe, the patient, for the moſt part, is 
left in more perfect health than he had 
enjoyed for ſome time before. This ef- 
ect has led many to conſider Gout as 
having a peculiar property of reſtoring 
the vigour of the ſyſtem, That, how- 
ever, was an unfair concluſion. Of it- 
ſelf it cauſes a diminution of ſtrength ; 
but by removing every morbid affection, 
it puts the ſyſtem into a diſpoſition for ac- 
quiring vigour. From the incompatibi- 
lity of diſeaſed actions with each other, 


it proves a very univerſal remedy for 


chronic 
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hronic complaints that were the ſource 
of permanent debility, and the temporary 
weakneſs occaſioned by it is ſoon reco- 
vered. Upon the ſame principle a fever 


might be ſaid to have the n of 
giving fragt. . 


| >" "HEE to diſorder in the ſto- 
mach, and a multitude of ailments pro- 
 ceeding from it, are corrected by a parox- 
iſm of Gout, We cannot ſufficiently ad- 
mire the excellent contrivance of nature, 
by which many diſeaſes become the inſtru- 
ments of removing the circumſtances that 
produced them. The digeſtion is often 
perfect ſor ſome time after, and the ſecre- 
tions in their natural ſtate. At length, 
3 a pronneſs to acidity, with 
nauſea, want of 3 and flatulency, 
begin 


FG: 8: ] 
begin to be perceivedz the concreting 
avid accumulates again, and much incon- 
venience is endured-from a variety of ir- 
regular ſymptoms. Under theſe circum- 


ſtances, it has frequently been thought 
adviſeable to employ ftimulants for the 
purpoſe of exciting the inflammation, 


that the other complaints might be relieved 


Tus inflammation ef Gout has a dif- 


poſition to confine itſelf to the part where 
| it has commenced, as an action ſo acute 
cannot well take place in many parts at 
the ſame time: if it be reſiſted, however, 
by any circumſtance, it will in general 
be produced in ſome other fituation. 
When it has been counteracted in the 


lower extremities, it frequently diſcovers- 


H 4 itſelt 
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itſelf in the joints of the fingers, in the 
elbow, in the coats of the ſtomach and 
| inteſtines, in the viſcera of the thorax, in 
the integuments of the head, in the brain 
or its membranes ; and as often as it is 
checked in one part it makes its appear- 
ance in another. Theſe ſudden removals 
have been accounted for, by ſuppoſing 
that the matter which had been depaſited 
was taken back into the circulation and 
conveyed to the part next affected. But 
_ an. inſtantaneous tranſlation of this kind 
cannot readily be aſſented to, nor would 
much aſſiſtance be received from it. We 
are to conſider, that there muſt be actual 
obſtruction from the redundant acid in 
many different parts, although not equal- 
ly great in all; a tranſlation, therefore, 
of matter is unneceſſary for explaining 
the 


% 
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the changes from place to place. If the 


diſeaſe be counteracted in theſe parts 
which are moſt inelined to fall into it, 
the occaſional cauſe will operate ſo as to 
excite it in a ſituation where the original 
tendency . was leſs conſiderable. In like 


manner in rheumatiſm, ' removals are 


nearly as frequent, although any tranſla- 


tion of matter has ſeldom been ſuſpeRed. 


This diſeaſe, when reſiſted in one part 


very often ariſes in ſome other, to which 
a previous 3 to * had been 


commun icated. 


"= 


In Gout, the inflammation is always 


moſt acute when within narrow compaſs; 


and when very acute, its term of duration 
is ſhorteſt, and its operation upon the 
ſyſtem moſt complete, When it ſubſiſts 


in 


P 


** 
- 
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in ſome degree, in many ſituations, the 
ſymptoms are leſs violent, but the pro- 
greſs mate tedious, and the concluſion 
le ſatisfactory, For the perfection of a 
regular paroxiſm, a certain degree of 

power in the ſyſtem is requiſite. In con- 
— Mitutions very much debilitated, the af - 
fection is not confined to the feet, but it 
appears in other parts of the body, and 
bangs about the patient, producing chro- 
nic weakneſs. The diſorder in the ſto- 
mach continues without much allevia- 
tion, the redundancy of acid remains un- 
_ diminiſhed, and the functions of the whole 
ſyſtem are impaired. During a regular 
At the obſtructing matter appears to be 
removed when the influx of acid has been 
ſtopped, the ſecretories relaxed, and the 
redundant acid already in the circulation 
diſ- 


L 


diſcharged; for the tendons and liga - 


ments recover their former flexibility, 


But, in the other caſe, the depoſition 
goes on until they are rendered rigid and 


incapable of motion: or, the conereting 
matter, accumulating upon their ſurfaces 
with a mixture perhaps of coagulable 
lymph, produces calculi, The condition 
of the unhappy e is now truly de- 


plorable ; as the ſtate of reſt to which he 


is — conduces likewiſe to the 
chryſtallization of the redundant acid in 
the urinary paſſages. Nephritic affection 
becomes more than uſually troubleſome, 
and he has difficulty in determining, 
whether his ſufferings are greateſt from 
Gravel or from Gout. Such is the me- 
lancholy termination to which this diſ- 


eaſe 
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_ eaſe is perpetually inelining, as by fre- 
quent attacks a ſtate of debility is at laſt 
brought on in habits originally the moſt, 
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PREVENTION AND CURE 
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GRAVE L and or GOUT. 


Su Di. . 


That theſe Diſeaſes may be prevented and 
| cured by guarding againſt a Redundane 
of Ac id, : | 


ROM an uncertainty in regard to the 
” cauſes of Gravel and of Gout, the en- 
deavours at prevention have ſeldom been 
3 ſuc- 


\ 


n 
ſucceſsful, and in ſome caſes prejudicial, 

| When any doubt is entertained as to the 
ſource of a diſeaſe, the-principal reliance | 
| ought to be placed in experience and ob- 
ſervation. The moſt ſenſible of the pro- 
feſon, acting under the guidance of 
theſe, have cautioned their nephritic and 
gouty patients againſt acids and aceſcent 
vegetables. The practice, however, of 
others leſs diſcerning, has been accom- 
modated to opinions conceived from very 
inaccurate experiments, and their regula- 
a tions have been pointed againſt a ſuppoſed 
| alkaleſcency i in the fluids, For the pre- 
vention of theſe diſeaſes, and for the ſo- 

lution even of calculi, a regimen conſiſt- 
ing almoſt entirely of acids and of ſub- 
ſtances tending ſtrongly to the acetous 
nn was recommended by Dr. 
4 Hom. 


\ 


E 
Lobb. Acidity with him was the teſt of 
a ſolvent. 1 02 


Tus circumſtances producing Gravel 
dl and'Gout, had for ſo long a time eluded 
every effort of ingenuity that was made to 
inveſtigate them, that many have deſ- 
paired of their being diſcovered. In at- 
tributing theſe affections, however, to a 
redundancy of acid, the phenomena & 
each are ſa conſonant with reaſoning de- : 
duced from chemical facts, that we may 
conſider their remote cauſes as clearly 
eſtabliſhed, and in guarding againſt theſe 
the ſyſtem of prevention muſt conſiſt. It 
is indeed the only method of preventing 
diſeaſes that can be purſued with advan- 
tage. 


In 


11 

II treating of the cure a diſtinction is 
to be made between the management 
during che fits, and the means of ſecuring 
againſt future attacks. Having nothing | 
new to offer upon the firſt of theſe ob- 
jects, it is unneceſſary to enter into it at 
any length, but an idea of the general 
practice may be communicated in a few 
words. : 
| 

Tux nature of the ſymptoms ariſing 
from a concretion, or from Gravel in the 
urinary paſſages, are eaſily comprehended. 
The violence of them is often ſo great, 
that the moſt powerful means of obtaining 
temporary relief become neceſſary, and 
the remedies of greateſt efficacy, are the 
warm bath, occaſional bleeding, opiates, 


glyſters, gentle laxatives, and the medi- 


cines 


L 1 1; 
eines tending to diminiſh pain, and to 


which it has been cuſtomary to join gum- 
my and mucilagenous ſubſtances, have 
been found of ſervice. They have the 
effect of increaſing the quantity of urine, 
fo that a portion of the redundant acid, 
which dtherwiſe would have been depo- 
ſited, is retained in ſolution, By ſuch 
methods the urgency of the ſymptomss 
may be alleviated ; but for procuring per- 


manent relief, the ſame regulations are 


to be followed as for the prevention of the 
diſeaſe, 


Ir the inflammation of Gout be coun- 
teracted in any part dy artificial means, 
there is danger of its being transferred to 
ſome other part of greater conſequence to 
TM | the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | 
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the fyſtem. When it has taken place fiv 
the feet, or in any ſituation where it can 
not be attended with alarming fymptomsy 
every circumſtance by which it might be 
checked muſt be cautiouſly avoided: but 
if an attack be made upon an organ, of 
which the functions are effential to life, 
it becomes neceſſary to employ methods 
of moderating its violence, and of fixing 
eit, if poffible, in ſome part of leſs general 
importance. Under theſe intentions is 
eomprehended nearly the whole treatment 
during a paroxiſm, and the means of car- 
rying them into effect, are ſo generally 
underſtood that it is unneceſſary to go 
into the detail of them. | 


Tus danger of counteracting a parox- 
iſm by internal remedies bt eternal ap- 
plicatięns, 


t 1 
pligations, is, zendezed. very exigent by a 
knowledge of the cauſe, If the inflag- 


mation be reſiſted, more ſerious conſe- 
quences may be apprehended. But when 
a paroxiſm has produced its full effect 
upon the ſyſtem, we may guard againſt 
future returns, by removing every cir- 
cumſtzpee from which they, might he de- 
rived. In this manner the diſeaſe may be 
radically cured without any riſk being in- 
curred. | | 


As a preternatural redundancy of the 
concreting acid giving occaſion to Gravel 
and Gout, appears in moſt caſes to have 
ariſen from the introduction of foreign 


acids, the means of prevention muſt be 


pointed againſt the latter circumſtance, 
| 12 and 
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and they may come under three diviſions, 


viz. 
. Iſt, Abſtinence from acids. 


2dly, The prevention of acidity from 


fermentation. i 
JZaly, The deſtruction of the acid. 
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© *On Abflinenct from Acids. 


* acids produced by fermentation, 
and the native acid of fruits and ve- 
| getables, are more frequently conveyed 
into the ſtomach than any others. They 
are the acids which we are apt to uſe in 
greateſt quantity, becauſe the compoſi- 
tions in which they abound are very grate- 
Ful to the palate, 


Is liquors that have undergone the 


vinous fermentation, there is, in general, 
more or leſs of the acid of tartar and of 
| T3 - © 
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ærial acid. In another part of this trea- 
tiſe we have expreſſed a doubt whether or 
not the latter can be conveyed into the 
circulation in ſufficient quantity for pro- 
ducing any Lonſiderable effect, but the 
wines in Which the proportion of the 
former is greateſt, have been found ex- 
'ceedingly & onduc ucive to the taking place 
of Artie and nephritic complaints. A 
total Abſtinence fröm wine is ſearcely to 
be Expetted, as à man mingfing With fo- 
"ciely müſt be at perpetunl variante with 
"his dhelinations if he reftains ftom it en- 
tirely. There cannot; höwever, be füch 
hardſhip in ſuffering ſome reſtrictibn in 
the choice of wines, eſpecially as theſe 
Which are molt proper, will not be found 
"to be the" haſt ägrecnble. 


Tx 
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Tux liquors in which Arial acid pre- 
dominates are eaſily diſtingyj{þed; by their 
.peculiaribriſkneſs, hut there is ſame gif- 
fFeulty in aſcertaining the quantity of 
tartar. It may be obſetved, however, as 
a. pretty general. rule, that theſe, in Nhich 
be proportian of ſpirit ĩs greateſt, appear 
to contain leaſt of jt. Being inſoluble in 

ſpirit it. is depoſited in the caſc. 


Ix conſidering of wines, their age is of 
great importance to be attended to. In 
new wines, there is commonly a quantity 
of the native acid of the grape, Which, 
after a length of time, is, deſtroyed; by 
fermentation. The ſmall badied wines 
require, in general, toi.be, conſumed, be- 

fore the fermentation is compleated, and 


on this account, likewiſe, they are liable 


14 to 
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to the greateſt objections. Any fermented 
liquor in which acidity is ſenſible to the 
taſte muſt be pernicious. The beſt wines 
are Madeira, Sherry, and Port. Theſe, 
when arrived at a proper age, may be uſed 
in moderation; but Claret, Champaigne, 
and other ſmall wines in which the pro- 
portion of acid is very conſiderable, muſt 
be entirely rejected. They never can be 
indulged in with impunity. It has always 
been remarked, that the proportion of 
calculous patients in Paris is infinitely 
greater than in London. Gout, likewiſe, 
or a rheumatic affection having a reſem- 
blance to it, is ſaid to be very common 
in many of the French provinces, where 
wines of a .moſt dangerous tendency are 


conſumed. 


THe 
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Tux fermented juice of apples is ex- 
ceedingly conducive to the production of | 
arthritic and nephritic affection. Perry, 
likewiſe, and hard ales are very prejudi- 
cial. They muſt be altogether prohi- 
NEUMANN, whoſe experiments are, 
in general, ſufficiently aceurate, has re- 
marked, that there is a portion of acid in 
malt liquors of every kind. In many the 
quantity is not very conſiderable, yet 
when Gout or Gravel are apprehended, it 
will be better to abſtain from them en- 
tirely. In that ſtate of the ſtomach which 
frequently accompanies theſe diſeaſes, 
they are extremely apt to be conyerted 
into an acid, by running into fermenta- 
tion. This is an objection to which the 


OE | weaker 
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Weaker vines and ſmall fermented liquors 
of every. deſcription are liableQ. 


Nun water, or toaſt and water, may 
we ſubſtituted for table beer. Water with 

juſt enough of rum or brandy to. give a 

flavour to it, might be allowed of, but 
for the fear that the proportions of theſe 
might be increaſed by degrees until the 

aſtomach would be injured by them. The 
ꝛ habit of employing ſpirits is apt to ſteal 
upon men by imperceptible advances, un- 
til it gets ſo deeply rootod that they»have 
it not in cheir power to relinquiſh it. In- 
*Fafions of berbs, or of woods containing 

aromatic oils, are grateful to tbe ſtomach, 
and may be drank with propriety at meal 


By 


L 
r a eontinuanet of fertnegtation, 


vinous liquors are converted into vinegar. 
Tunis acid is ſeldom ufed in ſueh quantity 
as to produce of itſelf a preternatural re- 
dundancy of the concreting acid; but 
Whien there is already a redundancy, a 
mall portion even of any acid muſt be 
detrimental; ner therefore, ſhould 

de rejected. | 


= "BN the juices of many- fruits, and of 

certain vegetable, there is a quantity of 
native vegetable acid. It is generally be- 
"Heved, that this ſubſtance is capable of 
undergoing the proceſs of digeſtion, by 
Which it will be deprived of its acidity. 
PFrufts are ſeattered ſo liberally upon the 
earth, and the piſlion'for them-ſo natural 
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to man, that we cannot doubt of their 
having been intended as a part of his 
food. In the common ſtate of the body 
they afford nouriſhment, and appear to 
be conducive to health; but if the digeſ- 
tive powers be deficient, they are inad- 
miſſible on account of their tendency to 
fermentation. In ſuch caſes they occa- 
ſion flatulency, and become ſour in the 


primæ viæ. 


A very diluted ſolution of any ſub- 
ſtance is moſt apt to run into the common 
fermentations in the ſtomach. The ob- 
jections to fruits may be greatly dimi- 
niſhed by joining ſugar with them, but a 
mixture of their juices with water can 
ſeldom be endured by any ſtomach, When 
; the 


I 
the ſolution of ſugar is 1 they 
are leaſt offenſive. 


Tux greateſt quantities of native ve- 
getable acid are apt to be employed in 
punch, and the diſeaſes. of which we are 
«treating frequently proceed from it 
when uſed under this form. Mixtures 
of ſpirits and water are leſs injurious 
than when ſour fruits are conjoined with 


them, 


W have now touched upon the ſe- 
veral methods in which acids are habitu- 
ally employed. It may admit of diſpute, 
whether or not any of this claſs of ſub- 
ſtances, the native vegetable acid en- 
cepted, 


* 
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ned, were intended to be conveyed. 
into the ſtomach, as the, effects ariſing | 
from them are frequently of the moſt ſe- 


rious nature. 


WEN Gout and Gravel have origi- 
nated from an exceſſive uſe of acids, un- 
connected with diſorder in the ſtomach, 
a cure may be effected by ſtrict attention 
to the regulations laid down. When 
the uſe of acid has co- operated with the 
generation of acid in producing theſe 
diſeaſes, conſiderable advantage will be 
received from a diminutlon of the cauſe. 
A moderate quantity of proper wine 
Having been allowed, there cannot be 
any hardſhip or inconvenience in ab» 
ſtaining from acids under every other 

7 5775 form; 


"2 
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ſorm; any man, therefore, who is de- 
ficient in this part of the ſyſtem, muſt 


forfeit his claim to ſucceſs. 


1 * 1 


SECT. I. 


On the Prevention of Acidity from Fer- 
mentation. 


HE proceſs by which the feod is 
converted into chyle, has ſome- 
times been compared to theſe fermenta- 
tions which commonly take place in the 
matter of animals and vegetables when 
deprived of life; and endeavours have 
| been made to produce a fluid ſimilar to 
chyle, by expoſing the uſual articles of 
diet to the influence of warmth and moiſ- 


ture, It does not appear, however, thay 


ſuch experiments have ever been ſucceſs- 
ful. 
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ful. The action of a living ſtomach is 
eſſentially requiſite for digeſtion; and 
when that action is compleat, puſbefac, 
tion and acidity are reſiſted, even in the 
ſubſtances that have — tendency 
W + lo eee gon 


/ Trim produicn of acid in the alemen - 

tary canal, muſt be conſidered/as a mark 
of imperfection in the digeſtive powers. 
It proceeds from a fermentation of the 
ſame nature as that by which vegetable 
matter is converted into vinegar z and a 
method of preventing it, that will natu- 
rally accur to every one, is to take care 
that nothing inclining to the acetous fer- 
mentation be received into the ſtomach, 


K | Tr 
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Fux matter of animals is incapable of 
becoming acid; therefore it appears to be 
beſt Adapted for the prevention of diſeaſes 
that ſpring from a redundancy of acid. 
Animal ſubſtances, however, - although 
not ſuſceptible of the acetous fermenta- 
tion, have been found to increaſe the 
tendency of vegetable matter to acidity; 
and from this cauſe it has happened; that 
a diſpoſition to the formation of acid: in 
the prime viz, has ſometimes been cor-. 
rected by abſtinence from animal food. 
If a mixture of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter be. employed at a time when the 


powers of the ſtomach are deficient, aci- 
dity will. frequently take place when the 
vegetable portion by itſelf would have 
boon digeſted... et is a fact which has 

| | | been 
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1 
been attended to by very accurate ob- 
"IN 5 N rn poet 1 
Mix, and the farinaceous matter in 
the ſeeds of the gramina are more eaſily 
digeſted than any other ſubſtances by 
which equal nouriſhment is conveyed. 
On this account, they are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to nephritic and gouty patients, 
in whom the tendency to diſorder in the 
ſtomach is very often exceſſive. The beſt 
effects might be expected from theſe as 
the principal articles of diet, when there 
is a great degree of conſtitutional weax- 
neſs, or when from long habits of irregu- 
larity, the digeſtive powers have deen 
very much impaired. They may be uſed. 
in conjunction, and under different forms, 
ſo as to counterfeit variety, The tendency 
1 K 2 of 


FEET 

of milk to-acidity,. from which, inconve- 
nience would ariſe, will be corrected by 
the addition of ſolid matter, ſuch as bread, 
rice, or oatmeal: and when it is empley- 
ed by itſelf, the ſame intention may fre- 
quently be anſwered, by mixing with it 
two or three tea ſpoonfuls of rum or 
brand. 160 6 0 


- IT is not to be expected that many 
mould have reſolution to abide by a regi- 
men from which the greateſt luxuries of 
the table are excluded: nor does it ap- 
pear neceſſary to enjoin it in every caſe. 
| When the digeſtive faculties are not ſo 
entirely exhauſted, the diet may conſiſt of 
animal food, with the farinaceous feeds. 
The looſer vegetables muſt be rejected, on 


. accaunt- 
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tdunt of their Hifpolition to ns 
WR. N 
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Ot hats ubſtandes, tele diltingwlth: 
ed by a high flavour are inoft difagreeable 
to the ſtomach. Nich favoury diſhes 
eantot be enduted in chat Rate of the d 
geſtive powets which is uſually met with 
It .Gtavel and in Gout, They never 
Fall to do miſchief, by incteaſing the diſs 
arder, frem Which the tendency to acidity 
ariſes. In the ſithe tnäntter the acetous 
fermentation is Forwarded by fat meats, 
by oily ſubſtances, and by butter, altho' 
they themſelves ate iticapable of entering 
into it. It may be obſerved as à pretty | 
general rule, that if two ſubſtances, of 
which the one only is fuited to the at- 
tion of the flomach, be employed as focd, 
| 1 the 
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the digeſtive will be, interrupted by the 
preſence of the other, for which the 

powers are inadequate, and the common 7 
fermentations will ariſe in both. From 
this circumſtance it happens, that acidity 
in the vegetable part of the diet is free 
quently promoted by articles not of them- 
ſelves aceſcent; and ſuch articles are to 
be avoided, as being exceedingly preju- 
| dicial. The lean of beef, mutton, or 
veal, and any kind of fiſh, or fowl, that 
is light and eaſy of digeſtion, may be uſed 
in moderation. Yee 
A fects of. many e upon : 
| different ſtomachs, are ſo, various that it 
is not. an eaſy matter to give particular 
direQions concerning diet. , In a point of 
this Kind, experience is the ſureſt guide, 


— 
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ind every man muſt be regulated by his 
own feelings. Whatever bas been found 
eo diſagree, ſhould not afterwards be ven- 
tured upon ; whereas moſt things which 
are digeſted without producing diſorder 
may be employed without any fear of ill 
eonſequences., 1 ö 
Tur people of this country are ſo much 
attached to tea at breakfaſt, that there is 
difficulty in ſubſtituting for it any thing 
that would afford equal futiafabiion. It is 
moſt apt to become prejudicial, on .ac- 
count of the diſpoſition which it has, in 
common with every diluted ſolution of 


ſugar, to run into the acetous fermenta- 
tion. This objection may be diminiſhed, 
by joining with it a conſiderable quantity 
of biſcuit unfermented,.or bread, of which 

" K 4 "nl 
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the tendency to fermentation has been 
Corrected by toaſting it. The greater the 
proportion of ſolid matter, there will be 
leſs fear of acidity. If, however, not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, the ſymp- 
toms of flatulency be perceived in an hour 
or two after it has been drank, the uſe of 
it muſt be abſtained from, and ſomething 
more ſubſtantial may be ſubſtituted in the 
room of it. Eggs, and many articles fre- 
quently put down to ſupper, might be in- 
ttoduced with leſs offence in the morn- 
ing. A heavy ſupper prevents ſound 
Neep, upon which the tone of the ſto- 
mach, and of the whole body, ſo much 
depends. Lobſters, ducks, and other 
rich foods, are peculiarly improper at this 
meal; but milk, with bread or rice, may 
be employed. Sago, likewiſe, and other 

fari- 
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farinzeeous eg are 'vety well ſuited 
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At dinner, cate muſt be taken to keep 
the appetite within bounds. The uſe of 

2 greatet quantity of food than is requi- 
ſite for the feuriſhment of the body, con- 
duces very much to diſorder and debility. 
Le has frequently been recommended to 
eat but of one ſubſtance; and the regula- 
tion is of ſervice, becauſe a variety of ar- 
ticles, furniſhed with all the allurements 
of taſte, lead in general to exceſs. When 
there is a tendency to diſorder'in the pri- 

me vie, circumſpection is requiſite, as | 
much in regard to the quantity as to the 
guality of the food. The proper quanti- 
ty cannot be defined by weight or by 
| mea 


* 
circumſtances of each particular caſe. 


Ix is neceſlary, likewiſe, to give cau- 
tions againſt faſting for too long a time. 
A medium is to be kept up between emp- 
tineſs and repletion, as the conſequences 
of each are alike pernicious. If the in- 
cerval from breakfaſt to dinner be pro- 
tracted beyond a moderate period, ſome- 
thing ſolid ſhould be Nane about two 
or three o'clock. | | 2.243 


A conformity to rule in regard to eat- 
ing and drinking, is eſſentially requiſite 
| for giving ſucceſs to the meaſures that are 

purſued. By proper attention to diet, a 
diſpoſition to acidity may frequently be 
corrected, but negligenee in this reſpect, 


will 
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will render every other 2 of no 
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Tun proportion of concreting acid 
produced in the body, appearing, as has 
been already obſerved, - to be different 
under different circumſtances, it is probs 
able that alterations in the ſyſtem, pro- 
ceeding from alterations in the diet, may 
be attended with an increaſe or a diminu- 
tion of it. At preſent, we are ſpeaking 
not of the quantity merely in a redundant 
ſtate, but of the whole that may be pre- 
cipitated by other acids; and we are un- 
certain whether it is greateſt in the fluids | 
of a man following a vegetable regimen; 
or of one ſubſiſting upon animal food. 
Obſervation alone can aſcertain. the ſpe- 
cies of aliment moſt conducive to the pro- 
i duQion 
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gackien f chis ueid. As yet; | knowing . 


nothing of the means by which it is ge- 
nerated, we have rats the ag 
6 of it, - 


* 
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— eee are Son- 
| Mieutionally+bad, or have been impaired 
by irregularities, there are various me- 
mods by which they may be brought inte 
better condition,” A man in the full and 
perfect efijoynient of theſe faculties, is 
not obliged to obſerve any nicety in re- 
gurd t6 he articles of his diet, but when 
they happen to be deficient, there is often 
difficulty in finding any thing that will 
ſuit: The choice of food is not always in 
our own power; as the occurrences of 
life may reduce us to the neceſſity of o- 
— ſubſtances moſt ad» 


verſe 
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verſe to aur conſtitntians, and repugnans 
to gur. Wiſhes. If the digeſtiy e PS W§ůỹ́ʒõq 
can be inereaſed, the miſehief from any 
that is improper, when uſed through ne- 
eeffity or inattention, will be leſſenęed. Is 
is of the utmoſt con ſaq uence to get à ha- 
bit of indigeſtion cortacted, fer it is apt 
ta produce in the athar functions à gene: 
ral derangement, which hscomes a cauſe 
ol its continuance after the cirgumftanges 
that gave occaſion to it have ceaſed tor 
Operate. dend 10 7 03 2953497 ge ins 


There is not any thing, of greater effi 
CACY In reſtoring the digeſtive faculties. 


than proper exerciſe. The action of the 
ſtomach is intimately connected with the 
demand that is made by the ſyſtem far & 


ſupply of nouriſhment, Exerciſe, by oc- 
caſioning 
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taſioning a'waſte of fluids, increaſes the 
demand, and of conſequence the powers 
by which digeſtion is carried on, are ex- 
erted for the purpoſe of | anſwering it; 
while, at the ſame time, the functions of 
every part are kept in order. The labour- 
ing claſſes of people are ſecured by their 
occupations from a loſs of tone in the ſto- 
mach. If much exerciſe be employed, a 
| conſiderable latitude may be allowed in re- 
gard to the quantity of food; but the ſe- 
dentary ought always to put ſome reſtraint 
upon their appetites. They cannot with 
impunity indulge them to their full ex- 
tent, 4 | 3 


Tux action of the ſtomach. appears to 
be very much under the influence of the 
mind. Anxiety, grief, rage, and other 


a violent 


111 
violent paſſions, have frequently the ef⸗ 
fect of cauſing an immediate ſuſpenſion 
of the digeitive proceſs. Chearfulneſs 
and good humour contribute exceedingly 
to the preſervation of health; but the 
peeviſh and the melancholy are peculiarly 


liable to have diſorder in the alimentary 
canal. For the prevention and removal 
of the diſeaſes under conſideration, it will 
be of much importance to avoid weighty 
cares, and every thing that might agitate 
and diſturb. It is to be lamented, how 
ever, that an irritability of temper, and a 
gloomineſs of mind, are with difficulty 
got the better of, When much indulged, 
the endeayours at the reſtoration of the di- | 
geſtive powers will ſeldom prove ſucceſs- 
ful. 
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Wuxx an improper fermentation Has 
ariſen in the prime via, it is apt to be 
communicated to other ſubſtances, ming 
ling with the matter already in a ferment- 
ing ſtate. The continuance of it from 
this cauſe may be obyiated by the geca- 
fional uſe of emeties. Ipecacuanha, ex- 
hibited in doſes ſufficient for evacuating 
the offending matter, has frequently been 

of ſervice, Vomiting, if judiciouſſy em- 
| ployed, may be rendered of conſiderable 

adyantage. 1 | 


A tendency to diſorder in the ſtomach 
is very often accompanied with an habi- 
tual coſtiveneſs; but at intervals the acid 
becomes a purgative, and occaſions loofe- 
neſs with griping. The Jaſt of theſe ſtates . 

is the leaſt prejudicial, It is much better 
| that 
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that a part of it ſhould be carried off it 
this way, than that the whole ſhould be 
received into the circulation. For the re- 
moval of coſtiveneſs, recourſe muſt be had 
to aloes, ſulphur, ſena, or any other pur- 
gative that may appear better ſuited to the 
ſituation. of the patient. A. looſenefs, 
when inconvenience ariſes from ity may 
be reſtrained by abſorbents, with rhubarb 
and mild reſtringents. 


A variety of medicines bave been em- 
ployed for the purpoſe of increaſing the 

tone of the ſtomach, The ſubſtances 
| moſt frequently recommended with this 

guiſhed by a bitter juice. Catnomile;; 
gentian, columbo-root, orangs-peel, and | 
many others, are of conſiderable efficacy. 
Te & By 
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By correcting a tendency to the formas 


tion of acid; they have often proved of 
ſervice in arthritic and nephritic affection. 
It is generally admitted, however, that 
' ſuch medicines, although occaſionally uſe- 
ful, ought not to be perſevered in for any 
great length of time without intermiſſion. 


In fome cafes very pernicious effects have 


appeared to proceed from a long-continu- 
ed exhibition of them in large doſes, and 
diſeaſes more alarming than theſe againſt 


which they were levelled have been pro- 


duced, | 


Tux greateſt number of bittors act more 
or leſs as aſtringents upon the ſyſtem, and 
it is perhaps from this circumſtunde in 1 
great meaſure that the danger of uſing 
them for a conſtancy ariſes in particular 


habits. 


17 1 
hadits. In people of a melancholic tem- 
perament, the natural tendency to accu- 
mulation in the veſſels will be increaſed 
by aſtringents, and from this cauſe affec+ 
tions of the brain and of the viſcera may 
ſpring. The means by which ſecretion is 
promoted accord — with ſuch conſti- 
wens 5 I 
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Wu it is tua the effects of 
bitters may be confined to the ſtomach, 
ſmall doſes are ſufficient, and theſe which 
have leaſt aſtringency ſhould be preferred. 
Due infuſions in water, with the addition 

of a few grains of ginger or of cardamom 
ſeeds, may be employed; ora tea-ſpoonful 
or two of the ſpirituous tinctures may be 
taken at any time in a glaſs of watex. An 
infuſion of Peruvian bark in cold water is 
uy I. 2 2 very 
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a very flight but agreeable bitter, and 
bas ſometimes been uſed with advany | 


In, many caſes, the decoctions, or in- 
fuſions in boiling water, of gualacums 
ſaſſafras, and other woods abounding with 
a reſinous matter and eſſential oil;. have 
proved excellent remedies ; and having a 
| tendency rather to increaſe the ſecretions, 
they ate not liable to the ee. 
as the — medicines. 


Tun mineral acids are 1 
ſervice in giving tone to the ſtomaoh, but 
we would not recommend them for the 
prevention or cure of diſeaſes. proceeding 
effect that can be expected from. them. 


may 
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ehay be obtained by the uſe of remedies 


CHALYBEATES have been employed 
with advantage for increaſing the digeſtive 
powers. In the caſes to which they ace 
adapted, they appear to be very efficaci- 
ous, but from their aſtringency they are 
not equally ſuited to every habit. 


- MivzzAt waters of different kinds are 
very often of ſervice in correcting indi- 
geſtion. Theſe at Bath, at Cheltenhari, 
at Harrowgate, and at many other places, 
have been much reforted to with this in- 
tention, and great advantage has been 
experienced from the uſe of them. The 
relaxation from care, that commonly 
2830 L 3 . takes 
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takes place while they are employed 
contributes, likewiſe, to the benefit rea 


cei ved 0 


Tux formation of acid in the ſtomach 
may ſometimes be prevented, by the ex- 

hibition of ſomething that has a tendency 
to check the progreſs of fermentation. Of 
all the ſubſtances with which we are ac- 

quainted, there is not any one better 
ſuited to this purpoſe than camphor. ; It 
is ſo active in ſtopping the common fer- 
mentations, that the julep deriving its 
name from it, although a diluted ſolution 
of ſugar, in which the proportion of cam- 
phor is too minute to be detected by any 
other means than the taſte and ſmell 
- which it communicates, will endure the 
| | heat 
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à eat of ſummer even for a very conſider- 


able time without becoming acid. The 


influence of the bitter medicines in pre: | 


venting acidity, may be owing in ſome 


meaſure to their antifermentative powers. 


Tux remedies by which the action of 
the ſtomach may be promoted are nume- 
rous, and it will be adviſeable to change 
them occaſionally. If the uſe of them be 
judiciouſly combined with proper atten- 
tion to diet, acidity from fermentation 
may, in general, be avoided, When, 
however, the tendeney to diſorder is ex- 
ceſſive, or has been of long ſtanding, 
there will ſometimes be a generation of 
acid in ſpite of every endeavour to prevent 

t. In ſuch caſes it becomes neceſſary 


. | to 


to guard againſt the effects of the acid 
of the means, in the following 
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On the Dafructia of the dei. 


HE deſtruction of any acid that has | 
been generated in the ſtomach, , may 


be effected by employing a quantity of an 
alkali, or of an abſorbent earth, ſufficient 
for. the ſaturation of it. The alkali, or 


earth, will enter into chemical union 


with the acid, ſo as to form compounds 


in which the characteriſtic properties of 
each element ate loſt. When thus neu- 
tralized, its influence upori the fluids will 
be compleatly obviated, 
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Or alkalis there are only three with 
which chemiſts are as yet acquainted, 


and they have equally the property of de- 
ſtroying acidity. The volatile alkali may 
in ſome inſtances, appear unfit, on ac- 
count of its ſtimulating powers; but 
whenever any ſtimulus of the kind is 
wanted in the ſyſtem, it may be uſed with 
advantage. It is very well calculated for 
removing the faintneſs and ſqueamiſhneſs 
with which an imperfection in the digeſ- 
tive powers is frequent] y accompanied. 
: Between the fixed alkalis, VIZ, the yeges 
table and the follile, there is not much 


difference either in taſte or in their * 


fects; 3 therefore .they may be employed 
indiſcriminately. 
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Tux pure alkalis, having a ſtrong diſ- 
poſition to unite with the mucilaginous 
matter of animals and vegetables, are 
termed cauſtic ; and they have been con- 
ſidered as too acrimonious for internal ex- 
hibition. On this account they have 
moſt frequently been uſed in combination 
with rial acid, with which they. form 
compounds commonly called mild. alkalis, 
Theſe compounds have in many caſes 
produced very good effects, but there are 
objections to them which it is neceſſary 

to ſtate, It is not improbable that a part 
of the #rial acid that is detached when 
they have been encountered by any other 
acid in the alimentary canal, may find its 
way into the circulation. Until it has | 


been aſcertained whether or not the #rial 
n can be . from ** e 
or 
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or inteſtines, in ſuch quantity as to oc 
ſion any conſiderable precipitation of the 
concreting acid, there will be prudence 
in avoiding it. But it is liable to an in- 
convenience independent of its acidity. 
Being 2 vapour, it ſometimes cauſes dif- 
tenſion in the bowels, with all the un- 
e 150 + omg of ny. 

Taz colic Aale when difſolved i in 
pure water merel y. cannot be received 
into the ſtomach with ſafety, as they 
| would unite with the coats even of chat 
viſcus; but they have, in general, been 
previouſly combined with expreſſed oils. 
The acid in the primæ vie will be cor- 
reed by means of ſaponaceous com. 
pounds, as the attraction of alkalis to 
acids is ſtronger than to oils. Care 
| ſhould 


= 7 
ſhauld be taken to obtain ſoap in th 
greateſt degree of purity; Of the cum 
mon ſoaps, theſe from Spain are to be 
preferred; but the Sapo amygdalinus of the 
diſpenſatory is better adapted for internal 
with 53 ai d thnins ont 719170000108 
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Bo arxs prepared with expreſſed oils are 
not free from objections, for they very 
often difagree with the ſtomach. In ſuck | 
caſes, the acrimony of the cauſtic alkali 
may be corrected by diffuſing it through 
any mucilaginous fluid, It will unite | 
with the mucilaginous matter into a ſpe- 
cies of ſoap ſufficiently mild without be- 
ing offenſive. The lexivium ſaponerium 
may be added to a baſon of veal or mut- 


ton broth, at any time when there is e- 
4 for it it; and if they be boiled 9 
gether 
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gether ſor 2 minute or two, the com- 
bination will be nn n. com 
ow S748 | 42 OOH Ma aan £44372 


A | Tax . ſubſtances uſually n 
ed for the correction of acidity in the ſto» 
mach, are calcareous earth and magneſia. 
Like the alkalis, they are beſt ſuited to 
this purpoſe when free from ærial acid; 
therefore lime · water and calcined mag- 
neſia are to be preferred te chalk and com- 
"ey magneſia, 4 

* <7 Wh apprehended, that a ug 
continugd uſe of alkalis or of lime, might 
produce a dangerous alteration in the 
ſtate of the fluids. When they are uſed 
in quantity, an alteration will undoubt- 
ea take place; for if they be received 


into 
- = 4 
3; a * 
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| into the circulation, there muſt be ade» 


compoſition to a certain degree among 

ine native ſalts of the body. The earthy 

which is kept in folution by acids, will be 

— pitated, and we can conceive that it 

6 may be depoſited in particular parts ſo as 
to produce concretions 3 or. that the free- 

dom of the circulation: may be impeded 


| by it. It does not appear, however, that 

any di ſeaſe has been occaſioned by the uſe 
of alkalis. On the contrary, by correct 
ing diſorder in the ſtomach, they have 
frequently had the very beſt effects upon 

tbe ſyſtem, and the vigour of the whole 
has been augmented by them. If the 
earth, when detached, ſhould be permit- 

ted to accumulate, it is probable that diſ- 
order woull ariſe from it. But the alka- 
lis themſelyes have ſo great a tendency to | 


cauſe 


| 
| 
6 
| 
ll. 
| 
1 
| 
| 
I 
un 
11 
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cabſe ai. inexeaſe of the various ſecretions, 
cumulation. The emunQories are, in 
general, ſo much relaxed by them, that 
the ſaperfiuous earth is very ſoon dic 
charged, and it appears in the urine as 
ſoon as it has been evacuated, in the form 
of z white powder. 


Fx doſes of alkalis and of earths muſt 
be in proportion to the degree of acidity, 
and it is much better to uſe them fre- 
quently during the day, than to give a 
great quantity at once. They may be 

employed before or after each meal, and 
tze bitter infuſions, or any thing ciſe, 
appearing better adapted to the ſtate of 
the ſtomach, may be occaſichally exhi- 


8 
| 5 
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bited along with them. If they be uſed 
with judgment, every particle of acid ge- 
nerated in the prime viz, and likewiſe 
any that has been received into the fto- 
mach, will be deprived of theſe proper- 

ties by which acids are rendered pre- 
judicial, | 


* 
* 

3 1 2 

* 


Y the means which have been recom- 
mended,. the introduction of any 
i acid from the ſtomach or inteſtines will be 
effectually guarded againſt, and as ſoon 
as the redundant acid already in the veſ- 
ſels has been diſcharged, the fluids will 
return to their natural condition. The 
matter from which the petrefying quality 
of the urine in Gravel, and the inter- 
rupted ſtate of the circulation in Gout, 
appear to proceed, having been removed, 
theſe affections will be eradicated. They 
cannot ſubſiſt independent of the ſources 

from which they ſ pring. | 
THe 


0 
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Tat uneaſineſs from the formation Of 
the ſmall chryſtals that conſtitute Gravel 
will ſoon be at an end; and, knowing the · 
nature of calculi, we are led to imagine, 
chat by a due- perſeverance; ftones like! Ul 
wiſs Will at laſt be get the better of} —*< 
The urine, not now containing any pre- th 
ternatural redundancy of acid, will itſelf 
become à menſtruum For the calculus; 
Tus folution indeed will be very gradualy 
as the proportion of concreting acid that 
water in the heat of the body can unite 
with, is extremely minute: but if it looſes 
a grain or two a- day, it muſt continue to 
diminiſh until the whole is carried eff. 
In this manner it is probable that àa con- 
cretion may in time be removed by the 
urine, without any other aſſiſtance 3 bull. 
if that fluid can be impregnated with al- 
| M 2 kali, 


* 
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kali, or with lime, the ſolution will be 
accelerated. | AY 
Wurn urinary 3 were con- 
ſidered as ealcareous earth, of which the 
particles were cemented together by mu- 
cus, it has been ſuppoſed that cauſtic al- 
kalis might unite with the mucus, leaving 
the earth to fall to pieces, Many, how- 
ever, have been of opinion, that an al- 
kali exhibited by the mouth, could not 
arrive at the kidnies in a ſtate to act upon 
a calchlus, for that, before it ean be ſe- 
creted with the urine, it muſt have ſatu- 
rated itſelf with mucilaginous matter, ſo 
as to be incapable of diſſolving any part 
of the cementing mucus of the ſtone, 


From this kind of reaſoning they were ſo 
een ſatisfied as to tis inefficacy of ſol- 
| vents, 
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vents, that they have ſeldom thought it 
worth while to make any trial of them; 
and the caſes in which they were ſaid to 
have ſucceeded, have very often been diſ- 
regarded as fictitious. 


Ir muſt be admitted, that the cauſtic 
| alkali, before it can come to be contained 
in the urine, will have taken up from the 
inteſtinal canal, and from the blood veſ- 
ſels, nearly as much mucilaginous matter 
as it is capable of combining with; but 
it being now certain that calculi, are a 
peculiar acid, the queſtion of their ſolu- 
bility will turn upon the comparative at- | 
trations of alkalis to that acid, and to 
oily or mucilaginous ſubſtances. The 
compound of an alkali with any matter to 
which it has not ſo ſtrong an attraction as 
. 


«/ 
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to concreting acid, will form a menſttu- 
um, by which, if conveyed te the uri- 
«mary paſſages, a ſtone in 3 
be diſſol ved. N 27a bb S457] 


AR 


Wirn a view of aſcertaining the de- 


grees of attraction to alkalis between ex- 


preſſed oils and concreting acid, I made 
the following experiment. A ſolution of 


grains of the Sapo Amygdalinus in twoounces 
of roſe- water, and as ſoon as it had been 
removed from the fire, five grains of the 
chryſtals of pure conereting acid were 
added to it. Upon agitating the vial, 1 
obſerved that there was an evident decom- 
poſition of the ſoap, for the fluid, which 
till then Had been nearly tranſparent, be- 
came in — * cream. The 

pre- 


* 


— 


precipitation of the oil was not ſo com- 

pleat as it would have been if any of the 
common acids had been employed, for it 
neither aroſe to the ſurface, or ſubſided to 
the bottom. The mixture, in which the 
ingredients remained blended together, 


bad a ſtrong reſemblance to the milky 
compounds produced by agitating expreſ- 
ſed oil with a ſolution of ſoap, or of an 


alnkali impregnated with ærial acid, The 


5 alteration, however, was ſufficient to 
point out ſome chemical change, and in a 


ſhort time the concreting acid was entire - 
ly diſſolved. If the urine, therefore, 
can be rendered a ſaponaceous fluid, it 
will become a menſtruum for a cal» 
culus. 
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| Wan an alkali, either by itſelf or in 
conjunction with any other matter to 
which it has not ſo ſtrong an attraction 
as to the native. acids of the body, has 
been received into the fluids, the firſt ef- 
fe from it is a decompoſition of the 
earthy ſalts, as mentioned in the laſt ſec- 
tion. A portion of it will be expended 
in-uniting with the acids from which the 
earths have been detached, but if the 
quantity exhibited be more than ſufficient 
for the ſaturation of theſe, the other part 
will remain unaltered, and it may be ſe- 
creted by the kidnies. Thus, from 
theory, we might conclude, that the urine 
may be impregnated with ſubſtances of 
| this kind; but when the effects of any 
particular matter upon the body are to be 
aſcertained, experiment alone can afford 


entire 
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entire ſatisfaction. It is che only ſpecies 
of proof with which the mind can feel 


contented. Let us, therefore, attend to 


te effects that are actually produced 7 | 


alkalis or ſoaps, 


IT appears, from the obſervations of 
many authors, that during a courſe of 


theſe medicines, the urine, as it paſſes 


from the bladder, has been found to con- 
tain a white powder, -of which great 
quantities have ſometimes been collected. 
This powder has uſually been conſidered” 


as part of a concretion, or as Gravel that 


had been Jodged in the paſſages until 
brought away by the alkali. It is, hows 


ever, very different in properties from the 


concreting acid, and agrees in every re- 


ſpect with the earth that may be precipi- 


tated 


' we 1 
tated from the urine, by adding an alkali 
d 00 ĩt when diſeharged. Here, then, is in- 
diſputable evidence of the influence of al- 
kalis being extended to the urine. 


Tux quantity of alkali requiſite for 
producing this appearance is not very con- 
fiderable. I have obſerved, that half a 
drachm of ſalt of wormwoed exhibited in 
a glaſs of water every two hours, until. 
two or three drachms have been employed, 
will cauſe an alteration in the urine. In 
ſome caſes, the whole of the earth ap- 
pearcd to be precipitated ; and, beſides, 
there was a redundancy of alkali ſufficient 
* giving a green 7 FAO to the ſyrup of 
violets. Upon mixing a few drops of mu- 
ziatic acid with urine in this ſtate, the 
earth was diſſolved, and the whole be- 


Came 


%. 
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came tranſparent ; but upon adding a lit- 
tle more, it was again rendered turbid by 
the precipitation of the concreting acid. 
The ſediment now was the real matter of 
calculi, the ſubſtance of which Gravel“ 
aud urinary cancretions are compoſed. 
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conſidered gravel as conſiſting of concreting acid. 


The earth, however, precipitated from the urine in 


the bladder by alkalis, may be looked upon as a 


ſpecies of Gravel; and it is probable that there may 
ſometimes be, PRIME other cauſes, a redundancy of 
ſuch earth; but not having any diſpoſition to chry- 
ſtallize, it would be leſs pernicious in its tendency, 
than a pretervatural redundancy of acid. I lately 


met with a man who frequently diſcharged with his 
urine, a powdry ſubſtance of a whitiſh colour, and 


readily ſoluble in acids. It appeared to be either 
animal or calcareous earth ;- for, upon adding a 
ſmall quantity of acid of ſugar to the ſolution of it 
in any other acid, the compound which has been 
called ſaccharated * Was S | 
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Tux urine, in this laſt caſe, was im- 
pregnated with mild alkali ; ; but it would 
not have had much effe& upon a calcu- 
ius, the attraction of the alkali to the 
zrial acid already united with it being 
greater than to concreting acid. When 
| a ſtone is to be diſſolved, the cauſtic al- 
kali muſt be employed in combination 
with oily or mucilaginous ſubſtances. 
Large doſes of the ſoap lees diluted with 
mucilaginous fluids may be frequently re- 
peated; or pure ſoap may be conjoined 
with a ſolution of lime in the manner 
formerly recommended by Dr. White, 
Lime-water requires to be drank in great 
quantity when it is intended to produce 
any conſiderable effect, as the proportion 
of lime contained in 'it does not amount 
| to more than a few grains in a pint. It 


may 
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may be-uſed in the room of every other 
Auid at meal times, and if it be impreg- 


nated. with any thing aromatic in the 
manner of the compound lime - waters, it 
| will be rendered an agreeable ſubſtitute, 
| conducive to the proper action of the ſto⸗ 
mach, and admirably adapted to all in 
whom there is any rendency to acidity. - 


THERE are caſes well authenticated, in 


which ſtones have been removed by the 


ule of alkalis and lime. In others, where 


they have appeared to fail, it is probable 
they were exhibited in an improper man- 
ner, and without ſufficient care to avoid 


any circumſtances by which their effects 


would be counteracted. It is to be la- 


mented that medicines of this kind have 
been neglected by the regular praQtition- 


| 
| 
| 


. 

ers, becauſe their miſtaken ideas of calculi 
led them to diſtruſt the power of ſolvents. 
The employment of them has reſted with 
empities, who were fo very ignorant of 
every principle upon which they ought to 
be adminiſtered, that ſour rheniſh and 


other acids, have ſometimes been joined 
with- the alkaline lixivia. It is not Tur- 


priſing that valuable remedies, when thus 
abuſed, | Thould | have fallen into > Uiſce- 


S 


pute. | 
B*3 15 
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A calculus may ſometimes be preclud- 


— 


ed, by its ſituation in the body, from 


| 21200 being ated upon by ſolvents. A ſtone in 


the ſubſtance of the kidnies, or in a bag 
formed by the protruſion'of the i inner coat 
of the bladder, would be, | in a great mea- 
ſure, defended from any menſtruum. But 
mn 


„ 

when no ſuch impediments are in the 
way, their operation, being chemical, 
may be conſidered” as mofe cena maß 
that of medicines in general.” The ut 


moſt attention, however, to every y method 


of preventing a redundancy of 3 1 will | 


221 


be necellary. Tf ſo great an jet = th e 


07 


folution of a tone be held ir in view, acids, 


acefcent vegetables, and every Kind of 
fermented liquor muſt be abſtained from 
with the greateſt | ſtrietneſs. Ar the fame 
time, 25 much exerciſe as che patient's 
fituation will 2dmit of ſhould be employ- 
ed. By cauſing an agitation in the urine, 
it will tend to promote the ſolution 3 


whereas, if the whole be at reſt, the part 


in contact with the ſurface of the ſtone 
will ſoon be ſaturated, and the remainder 
keg at a diſtance. 0 


con- 
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Conſidèrable relief is frequently ob- 
tained long before the ſolution is com- 
Neated; for when the medicines have 
began to take effect, the ſurface of the 
coneretion becomes ſofter, and leſs liable 
to irritate, Patients have frequently been 
ind uced, by this temporary abatement of 
the ſymptoms, to deſiſt from the uſe of 
them, and of conſequence they have, in 
a ſhort time, felt as much uneaſineſs as 
at firſt, The affeQions that ſpring from 
culculi in the urinary paſſages are ſo very | 
alarming, on account of the pain which 

they occaſion, and of the danger with 
| which they are attended, that the great- 

eſt inconyeniences ought to be endured 
for the proſpect of being relieved from 
them The remedies ſhould be continu- 

ed with ſteadineſs, until 00 whole be re- 

3 N | moved; 


. | 
removed; and the ſooner that intention 
has been anſwered the better, for ſtones, 


by remaining in the body, very often pro- 


duce in the ſurrounding parts, alterations 
which can never be recovered, 


Warn we are aiming merely at the 


correction of a red undancy of acid, from © 


which Gravel or Gout are apprehended, 
the alkalis and lime do not require to be 
employed in ſo great quantities as for the 
ſolution of a ſtone. They need only be 
given in ſufficient proportion for the re- 
gular correction of any acidity in the ca- 
nal. Our view, in this caſe, is to pre- 


vent the future introduction of any fo- 


reign acid, and for this purpoſe, nothing 


cd can be better adapted than magneſia. It 


may be ufed for the deſtruction of acids in 


* the 
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the primz viz, with as much advantage 
as alkalis themſelves, and it is free from 
every objection. Excepting, therefore, 
when there is a calculus to be diſſolved, 
we would give it the preference for gene- 
ral uſe. The alteration occaſioned in the 
fluids by alkalis, although it does not ap- 
pear that any diſorder has ever ariſen from 
it, is ſuch as no man would chooſe to 
produce without neceſſity. Small doſes 
of from ten to twenty grains of magneſia,- 
may be exhibited three or four times 
: a-day, ſo that it may always be in readi- 
| neſs to unite with any acid, At the ſame 
time, a few glaſſes of wine after dinner 
may be allowed. The ſtrong wines were 
mentioned as the moſt proper, becauſe 
they uſually contain leaſt acid. If they 
were to be diluted at the time of png: | 


them, 


7 1] 
them, with about a third part of lime- 
water, they would be rendered more ſafe, 
without being impaired in taſte, 


For correcting the diſpoſition to a con - 
trated ſtate” of the ſecretory veſſels, ſo 
extremely conducive to an accumulation ; 
.of the redundant acid, antimonials, and 
other medicines, exhibited in ſuch a man- 
ner as to produce relaxation on the ſur- 
face, have frequently been of ſervice in 
gouty habits. The application to the 
body of water in the form of vapouf, and 
the warm Bath, have likewiſe been uſed 
with very good effect: but a regular ha- 
bit of keeping the moving powers in pro- 
per action, is of the greateſt efficacy. We 
have had occaſion to ſpeak of the advan- 
tages reſulting from exerciſe, on various 


N 2 _AC- 
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accounts. Thoſe who would wiſh to be 
ſecured from Gravel and Gout, muſt 

avoid a 15 of indolence. | 


I has repeatedly been obſerved, that 
the introduction of acids from the inteſti- 
nal canal, appears to be the moſt frequent 
ſource of a preternatural redundancy of 
concreting acid. If, however, a redun- 
dancy from any other cauſe, be ever ſuf- 
ficient for producing Gravel or Gout, the 
means of prevention and cure. muſt be 
nearly the ſame, Alkaline medicines, and 
the circumſtances by which accumulation 
is guarded againſt, would prove effectual 
remedies. | 


- 


Wan calculi have been formed on the 


joints, * are out of the courſe of the 
* I | fluids; 


* 


S 
fluids; therefore, medicines cannot be 
expected to take much effect pon them. 
If the growth, however, be entirely put 


a ſtop to, it is probable that a gradual _ 


_ diminution of them will take place from 
abſorption. | | 
Or the regulations that have been laid 
down, all are not equally adapted to every 
conſtitution : the application, therefore, 
| to particular caſes, muſt be made under 
the direction of any medical adviſer'to 
Whoſe care a patient has been uſed to ſub- 
mit himſelf, To give tone to the ſto- 
mach is one of the leading intentions in 
almoſt every thing that has been preſerib- 
ed. When the tendency to diſorder is 
conſtitutional, it cannot be. eradicated, 
and in ſuch caſes, the regulations muſt 
be 
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tbe perſevered in during life. But when 
the health has been re-eftabliſhed, it may 
Afterwards be ſecured by means of regi- 
men, without much affiſtance from me- 
dicine. | 


In habits .very much debilitated from 
-exceflive irregularity, -or other cauſes, 
there will be much difficulty in effecting 
.a reſtoration of the digeſtive powers, If 
Matulency, nauſea, pain in the forchead, 
and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion be oc- 
caſionally perceived, it may be concluded 
#hat the proper action of the ſtomach is 
vet defcient. For ſucceeding in ſuch 
eeaſes, an unwearied attention to the va- 
tious regulations will be requiſite; but 
very little advantage will be obtained from 
partial adherence to them. It will-be - 


L 
in vain to aim at the prevention of diſ- 
order in the prime vie, if an unlimited 


ALTHOUGH no part of the ſyſtem car 
be attended with much inconvenience, 
very few will have reſolution to perſevere 
in it with an exactpeſs that ſhall entitle 
chem to ſucceſs, From obſtinacy in ſome, | 
and a want of determination in others, 
the rules for the prevention and cure of 
diſeaſes, are uſually complied with but in 
part only; and reproach: is often thrown 
upon the means, when the blame ought 
to reſt entirely with the individual, for 
having miſapplied them. 


* 
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Br purſuing the plan recommended, 
not only the diſeaſes againſt which it is 
peculiarly levelled may be kept at a diſ- 
tance, but a multitude of others proceed- 
ing from diſorder in the digeſtive faculties 

will be mitigated or cured, Strength of 
body and ſound health will ſucceed to in- 
firmity and pain. 


1. 


